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The Erosion of Human Health 


By Anesta A. GLOVIER 


Durng the past few years there has been an 
increasing consciousness among members of the 
Southern Mountain Workers of distressing health 
conditions in the Southern Appalachian region and 
a growing conviction that through the united interest 
and effort of the Mountain Workers’ Conference 
something could and should be done about it. 

At the 1939 meeting of the Conference a Com- 
mittee on Health was appointed from various sec- 
tions of the Southern mountain area. This group 
decided to begin a study of health conditions in 
the mountains. Survey blanks were worked out and 
offered to those who were interested in using them. 
Through this questionnaire a large number of com- 
munities were surveyed in several mountain states 
and the results studied. 

Some interesting and startling facts were dis- 
closed. Some families admitted that out of a 
total cash income of fifty dollars per year they had 
paid as much as five to twenty dollars for the aver- 
age of one visit a year from the doctor. Some 
said that members of their family had died without 
a doctor being called in. Knowing that they could 
not pay, they were not willing to accept medical 
services. Five mothers out of six had no prenatal 
care. 

I could go on and on with stories such as these. 
But these are enough to reveal what the health situ- 
ation in the mountains is as compared with the rest 
of the nation, and the health siutation in the nation 
as a whole is far from satisfactory. 

The score of top notch killers all over the land 
is as follows: First, heart disease; second, diseases 
of the kidney; third, apoplexy, fourth congenital 
malformations, prematurity and deaths of infants 
under one year; fifth, violent and accidental deaths 
—exclusive of homicide and suicide; sixth, cancer; 
seventh, pneumonia in its various forms; and eighth, 
tuberculosis. 

Admitting that we have reduced tuberculosis 70 
per cent in thirty years, we still lose some 60,000 


persons per year through killer number eight. War 
is all that Sherman said it was—and then some— 
but in all the wars we have fought in our country 
since 1776, the total number killed does not equal 
the number of deaths from tuberculosis during the 
four years from 1937 to 1940. 

While our souls recoil in horror at the thought 
that in ten months of air raid in England, 36,000 
persons lost their lives, let us not forget the fact 
that during those same ten months, here in our own 
peaceful America, 50,000 persons died of tubercu- 
losis. Right now, each day it is taking the lives of 
more persons between the ages of 15 and 45 than 
any other cause of death. 

Negro death rate from tuberculosis is five times 
that of the white race. We don’t need to ask 
why—we know why. Poor housing, poor food, 
lack of medical care and hospitalization. In one of 
our prosperous cities there are only eighteen hos- 
pital beds for Negroes and there are twenty thous- 
and Negroes living in that city. These Negroes 
are caring for children and handling food in count- 
less homes all over the city. Just so long as we 
maintain a reservoir of disease, just so long is the 
entire population in danger. 

The sulpha drugs and the serums have wrought 
a modern miracle of healing in pneumonia. Never- 
theless’ some of our mountain area has the blackest 
record in the land for deaths from pneumonia. 
The remedy exists but has not as yet been made 
quickly available. 

Much research has been done in the field of 
cancer, but year after year children in the moun- 
tains have been left motherless because, due to 


poverty and isolation, treatment for the mother 


came too late. 

Preventable accidents cost the lives of 1,535 
persons in one state alone. Ten thousand persons 
lose their lives each year from burns. Three- 
fourths of accidents happen in the home. The can 


of lye left. in reach of the child; the boiling hot 
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pot of coffee left too near the edge of the table or 
stove; the ottoman left in the middle of the floor; 
small rugs on waxed floors, especially near a 
stairway; the poison medicines left in an unlocked 
cabinet when children are in the house; frayed out 
electric cords; rickety stepladders; and so on, 
all help pile up the death and cripple rate. 

It would indeed be a callous soul who wouid 
willingly kill or maim a baby, but due to the 
indifference in our land in providing more pre-natal 
and post-natal care and in helping to carry out the 
program to stamp out the menace of venereal dis- 
ease, we let some 200,000 babies die every year. 

We need more training centers for midwives. We 
need better provision for birth control among the 
diseased and feeble minded, whose offspring are 
filling alms houses, insane asylums and jails at an 
increasing rate yearly. 

Our first rank killers are receiving much at- 
tention from the medical world, especially the con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. It is our earnest 
hope that the next ten years will see greater progress 
made in the field of reducing the morbidity and 
mortality rate of degenerative diseases. Might 
proper nutrition be the key? 

Some of the findings reported by the National 
Nutrition Conference which was called in 1941 
by President Roosevelt should give us cause for 
sober thought. The menace of under-nourishment 
stalks constantly among us in this land of plenty— 
not only among the poor but among the so called 
well-fed and prosperous who are too careless to eat 
properly. Forty per cent of our draftees were 
rejected because of physical unfitness, the basic 
cause being poor nutrition. Suppose we had been 
sufficiently interested to put into practice all that 
was known even twenty years ago; What would it 
have saved us in this time of dire need of man 
power ? 

In spite of the great progress made in the field 
of Industrial Hygiene during the past few years, a 
recent survey of some 17,000 establishments, em- 
ploying some 1,500,000 persons in fifteen states, 
indicates need for more effective and adequate pro- 
grams in industrial hygiene. Only one-fourth of 
the workers in the plants surveyed had the services 
of a full-time safety director; only 15 per cent 
were provided with a plant physician; and one-third 
provided with a full-time nurse. 


Health and protection of workers should be an 


integral part of our public health program, not only 
to control unhealthful conditions but to give con- 
sideration to such factors as proper living conditions, 
elimination of strain and hurry, nutritional and 
communicable diseases. 

In the field of mental hygiene we are making 
progress. It would he interesting to see how many 
crime headlines would be wiped from the front 
page of our newspapers if the proper recognition 
had been given to cases, and proper restraint and 
treatment given earlier. We are indebted in this 
field, as in many others, to pioneering projects. 
One of the most noteworthy endeavors along this 
line in recent years is that of the Lebanon County, 
Pennsylvania, Mental Health Clinic. Various pro- 
fessional people in other lines as well as the medical 
profession, civic clubs, hospitals and newspapers 
have combined efforts to demonstrate that mental 
health can be achieved. Many interesting and in- 
structive leaflets have been printed and distributed. 
Other localities might do well to copy this plan. 

Not conspicuous, but deserving concern is the 
fact that there are in the United States ten million 
adults and three million children who are hard of 
hearing. We need a legislative program which pro- 
vides full-time directors on the staff of the depart- 
ment of education for hard-of-hearing pupils. We 
need more of proper medical treatment for the 
cure and prevention of deafness and hearing de- 
fects. There should be special courses for teachers 
of the hard-of-hearing in every teachers’ college. 

We have still left a great public health problem 
which has not, as yet, been systematically at- 
tacked, namely, alcoholism. Cultural and _ social 
sanction of the use of alcohol, without adequate 
education as to its habit forming and subsequent 
character and body-deteriorating tendencies, has 
created a distressing situation. 

Statistics show that 100,000 persons are arrested 
annually on the charge of drunkenness and _ that 
27,000 annually are arrested on the charge of 
drunken driving. As many more are arrested for 
various offenses growing out of over-indulgence 
in alcohol. A distinguished physician connected 
with Bellevue Hospital and New York University 
recently reported that there are between fifty and 
seventy thousand new cases of chronic alcoholism 
in the United States every year. In 1938 nearly 
5,000 persons were committed to mental hospitals 


by reason of alcoholic psychosis. We could not 
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get the statistics of the number admitted to 
alcoholic wards of private and municipal hospitals. 

In spite of all this, it is a fact that throughout 
the United States, with the exception of large 
cities, the only institution in which an acutely in- 
toxicated person may be cared for is the local 
jail. Every moderate drinker is a possible addict, 
as the habit-forming tendencies of alcohol are second 
only to opiates. If we tolerate moderate use of 
alcohol, we must make a place on our public 
health program for the care of addicts. Addicts 
are not recruited from total abstainers. 

As if we had not enough problems already, 
sweeping over the earth like a pestilence comes 
World War number two, bringing disorganization 
as it takes from their fields of practice, physicians, 
nurses, clergymen and other key people in human 
betterment. Hazards to life among the civilian 
population are increased. The mountain folk who 
have so little of medical care already are having 
even that little taken from them. During the 
time the United States was actively participating in 
World War number one, the infant mortality rate 
was at its highest. In all wars, disease has claimed 
more soldiers than have guns or their equivalent. 

Recognition of the value of adequate medical 
services depends largely on the education of enough 
individuals to put over to the masses of citizens 
what it will mean in terms of added efficiency in 
time of need. Isolated groups in the mountains 
are not the only ones who are ignorant of the 
blessings which can come from a proper health 
program. Members of that valiant company of 
workers in state and county health organizations are 
often astounded to find that so-cailed leading 
citizens refuse to lend a hand to promote the 
spread of the work of community health and wel- 
fare organizations. It is particularly in such situ- 
ations that the church worker can breach the gap 
and help to create channels through which services 
can flow. 

It will be worth our while to keep in close 
touch with the agencies of state and county, which 
are doing a magnificent job of carrying forward 
programs for health and general welfare. We 
will find that they are grateful for our cooperation 
and that we can multiply their good work, especially 
in carrying help farther out into the isloated sections. 
We can help to spread information and deepen 
interest among the indifferent. Thus we can stimu- 


late better legis‘ation for financing better equipment 
and bigger staff units already in existence: we can 
also help create the desire for establishing the work 
in counties which as yet do not have public health 
units. 

We are becoming accustomed to thinking in terms 
of billions these days—hillions to defend us from 
evils which menace us from without; well may we 
do so. How about learning to think in terms of 
billions to protect us from evils boring from within 

billions for hospitals and for trained doctors, 
surgeons, and nurses to man them; for all the 
agencies of healing which science has given us; 
billions that will bring interest, compound interest, 
throughout future years. 

During this age of turmoil and confusion, let 
us keep our eyes on our goal. We can, through 
love, faith and toil, continue with plans which will 
make life itseli—tife for tens of thousands now 
growing up in this vast population reservoir known 
as the Southern Appalachians, the life more abund- 


ant our Lord came to bring. 





A Children’s Charter in Wartime 
By the U. S. Children’s Bureau 





Children must be safeguarded—and they can be 
safeguarded—in the midst of this total war so that 
they can live and share in that future. They 
must be nourished, sheltered, and protected even 
in the stress of war production so that they will 
be strong to carry forward a just and lasting 
peace. 

We have faith in the children of the New World 
—faith that if our generation does its part now, 
they will renew the living principles in our common 
life, and make the most of them. 

oth as a wartime responsibility and as stepping- 
stones to our future—and to theirs—we call upon 
citizens, young and old, to join together to— 


I. Guard children from injury in danger zones. 


Il. Protect children from neglect, exploitation, 
and undue strain in defense .areas. 
III. Strengthen the home life 6f children -whose 


parents are mobilized for war or war pro- 
duction. 


_IV. Conserve, equip, and. free .children of every 
race and creed to take their part. :in 
democracy. 
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The Cost of Medical Care 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund presents the follow- 
ing as a factual basis regarding medical care in 
the United States: 

“There are about 100,000,000 cases of sickness 
among the people of the United States every year. 
Some cases are serious; some are trivial. Alto- 
gether, they cause not only suffering, but also a 
billion- dollar loss of wages, and require about three 
and a half billion dollars for the costs of care. 

“Concerned with furnishing medical care and 
medicines are 150,000 physicians, 70,000 dentists, 
200,000 nurses, 7,500 hospitals, 6,000 clinics and 
60,000 drug stores. Five billion dollars is invested 
is hospitals, clinics, laboratories and in the private 
offices of physicians and dentists.”’ 

“Physicians today are given thorough and ex- 
pensive training in medical schools. The tradition 
and the ethics of the medical profession place 
service to the sick above financial return. Physi- 
cians are generally ready and anxious to serve 
patients who need medical care. “Yet the average 
physician spends one-third of h’s time idle, waiting 
for patients. 

“On the other hand, many people go through 
serious illness without any professional care. Be- 
for the depression, studies covering 24,000 persons 
of moderate or small incomes showed that 25 to 35 
per cent of these people had gone through a dis- 
abling illness—not a minor one—without any care 
from a physician. 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of The Journal of 
The American Medical Association, and vehement 
opponent of socialized medicine admits that we 
already have much governmental medical care. He 
Says: 

“Of the two million beds available in our hos- 
pitals, almost one million are in government- 
controlled institutions. In almost every Federal 
department, certain health functions are incorpor- 
ated, including, for example: 

“The Bureau of Animal Husbandry, the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics and the Food and 
Drugs Administration in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“The Employees’ Compensation Commission 
and the Veterans’ Administration as independent 
bodies. 


“The Bureau of Indian Affairs, St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Howard University and the Freedman’s 
Hospital in the Department of the Interior. 

“The penal and correctional institutions in the 
Department of Justice. 

“The Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor. 

“The Bureau of Narcotics and the United 
States Public Health Service in the Treasury 
Department. 

“Some medical functions in the Department 
of Commerce. 

“It is estimated that our government expends 
today between $150,000,000 and $200,000,000 
annually on health functions alone. Moreover, 
the individual States have entered into the field 
of medical care to such an extent that in some 
of them, for example, New York and Massachu- 
setts, from 25 to 35 per cent of all medical care 
is administered as State functions.” 


Dr. Michael Davis estimates that more than 
$500,000,000 is expended annually by city, county, 
state and Federal taxation for the support of health 
and medical care. 

He is a leader in the A.M.A. minority where 
800 physicians join him. He gives five essentials 
which the intelligent consumer demands in the care 
and protection of his health. 

“1. Medical service, not as a charity but 
paid for on a basis consistent with the self- 
respect of American citizens. 

“2. Medical service so organized as to furnish 
him with continuous contact with a personally 
interested physician and which does not confuse 
and subdivide him among a number of inde- 
pendent, competing specialists. 

“3. A system of paying for medical service 
which will develop the maximum paying power 
from his income, and remove the hazard of un- 
expected sickness bills occurring at the time when 
his paying power is usually least. 

“4. A system of payment which will stimulate 
the prevention rather than the care of sickness: 

“5. Good hospitals which are available to him 
geographically and financially.” 
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Insurance for Medical Care 


AtvA W. TaAytor 


The Ethical Basis 

Jesus was called the Great Physician. The Church 
was the mother of that charity which cares for the 
physical ills of the poor, and, with all that the 
state and private medical business does for hos- 
pitalization, the Church still builds and supports 
a very large proportion of the country’s hospitals. 
Human suffering calls for Christian charity as 
does no other human ill. Therefore any innovation 
in the care of the ills of that half of our people 
who find adequate medical care difficult or im- 
possible is of profound interest to Christian people. 

All signs point to a definite turn in the road 
of medical business. A great and increasing number 
of people are becoming convinced that the practice 
of medicine should not be a business at all in the 
competitive and fee-charging sense, but a service 
just as is nursing, teaching, the ministry, and social 
work. They are also being taught by medical 
practitioners themselves that both diagnosis and 
medical treatment have become so highly specialized 
and technical that some sort of cooperative medical 
practice is required. Now comes modern consumer 
cooperation to add its claim for a trial of the 
mutual method of working and living together 
in all those areas where cooperation pays better 
than competition, and to these other factors modern 
insurance adds its amazing contribution to the 
leveling-out process of meeting the cost of accident, 
illness, and death. 

Today those able to pay can have the benefits of 
clinical diagnosis and specialized treatment, and 
charity, philanthropy, and tax-supported medical 
practice makes such benefits available to many of the 
very poor. But there are millions who are neither 
poor nor well-to-do as well as of poor who cannot 
afford the one nor receive the benefits of the other, 
and there are rural millions out of reach of either. 


Medical Care Inadequate 
The American Medical Association laid down in 
its Cleveland meeting that in medical business the 
patient able to pay should pay at the time the 
In its St. Louis meeting it 


service was given. 
reported that a thorough survey showed that not 
more than 40,000 people in the United States were 


out of reach of adequate medical care. We pay 
our tribute to the great amount of charity work 
done by doctors, but remind them that when the 
care of the poor is left to individual generosity 
there is no guarantee that all the poor will be 
cared for, and that such care is a sort of Robin 
Hood business, collecting from the well-to-do and 
caring for the poor. As to the 40,000 every person 
who does social welfare work knows that this is a 
gross under-estimate. The National Health Con- 
ference, after years of investigation, reported there 
were 40,000,000 not receiving adequate medical 
care. The writer knows, from studies of the situa- 
tion in the Southern Highlands, that there are 
several times 40,000 in these mountains alone who 
are unable to pay for medical care, and that with 
all the generosity of the physicians, which indeed 
is great, they do not receive it. If they did, it 
would not be fair to make the doctors who practice 
among these millions without adequate income bear 
the whole burden. In other words, medical insur- 
ance not only insures those with small incomes 
adequate medical care, but it insures the. doctors’ 
payment for their services. 


Those Who Suffer Most Get Least Care 

Medical care, like wealth, in this rich land is 
plentiful, but unevenly distributed. No practical 
sc.ence has made more rapid strides than medicine, 
but its practice remains largely on an individualistic 
basis; therefore the poor individual gets little of it, 
and the inequity is still further widened by the 
fact that he suffers most. In other words, those 
who suffer most get the least medical help. 

Those on relief are disabled by illness an aver- 
age of sixteen and one-half days each year; those 
with less than $1,000 family income, thirteen and 
three-quarter days; those on an income of from 
$2,000 to $3,000, seven days; those above $3,000, 
six and one-half days. Thus those on less than 
$1,000 per year suffer twice as many days of dis- 
ability as those who have $2,000 or more. But the 
inequity widens still more when children are con- 
sidered. Five and one-half times as many babes 
under one year die in families with an income under 
$500 as in those who enjoy $3,000 or more. 
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More than twice as large a percentage of those 
on relief or with incomes of less than $1,000 
receive no medical care, as compared with those 
with $2,000 or more. As income decreases, ilness 
increases and medical help decreases. This deficit 
in medical help increases still more in rural areas 
and reaches its highest in the Southern Highlands. 
Here thousands of children have never been seen by 
a dentist or a doctor, and in large areas half of 
them came into the world without a physician's 
help. In the nation as a whole there is one 
doctor to about every 700 people, but in the South- 
ern Highlands, where the populat:on is more dense 
than in many rural areas with rich land, whole 
counties average only one physician to from 1,500 
to 2,500 people, and great numbers of these live 
in such remote places that he rarely visits their 
neighborhood. 

These facts are drawn from a nation-wide survey 
conducted by the United States Public Health 
Service and from a special survey of the Ap- 
palachian area. The deliberations of the recent 
National Health Conference held in Washington 
were based upon them. It was there shown that 
40 per cent of our more than 3,000 counties have 
no hospitals; that 40,000,000 of our American 
people receive inadequate medical care or none at 
all; that the cost of illness and premature death 
in this rich land is more than $10,000,000,000 an- 
nually. Yet there are enough doctors, if they were 
equitably distributed, and plenty of wealth to furn- 
ish the extra 360,000 hospital beds needed if we 
cared for health as we do for bank deposits and 
insured it in some like manner. 

Sut the nation wastes its health and life just 
it does its material resources. It robs its soil 
by erosion, its forests by cutting without restoring, 
its oil by drawing off the “cream” and leaving the 
larger volume in the earth, its coal by leaving as 


much unmined as it mines—all this because of 





a hyperindividualism that refuses to protect the 
common good when its protection would interfere 
with the privilege of individuals to run their own 
business in their own way, forgetting that they may 
be exhausting the wealth that belongs to us all 
by so doing. But we are beginning to conserve 
natural resources. The question is, how far shall 
it go? The National Health Conference proposed, 
and now federal. health officials propose, that we 
broaden social security to care for that one-third 


of the nation’s people unable to afford medical 
care, greatly increase hospital facilities, expand pre- 
ventive medicine and sanitary work to the limit of 
sc.entific knowledge, and develop plans for health 
Insurance. 

Health Insurance 

Why should we recoil from health insurance when 
miilions of us carry life, accident, and property in- 
suranc2-—many of us, indeed, sickness insurance ? 
It is no untried experiment. More than s.xty 
American cities now have hospitals, medical clinics, 
and group health insurance programs going. More 
than 509,000 people are now members of cooperative 
heaith associations. While the American Medical 
Association has been fighting it, the College of 
Surgeons favors, and now some 800 physicians 
have organized a dissident group and favor it. 
Recently delegates represent.ng some 3,000 members 
of the Association of Medical Students voted for 
it. 

Medicine is one of the most vital service pro- 
fessions. Why should so vital a social service in- 
sist on an individualistic fee system of practice? 
They use the salary method themselves in public 
health service, in the hiring of nurses, the staffing 
of hospitals, and in many types of group health 
care. Doctors who plead that their profession will 
not give its best service unless it is given the 
struggle for fees speak poorly of themselves and 
their fellows. Nurses, health officials, teachers, 
civic officials, and practically every other service 
vocation accept salaries, as do millions who work 
for industry, corporations, and all sorts of great 
enterprises. It is a rather sad commentary on 
those who deal most vitally with the issues of life, 
suffering, and death that so many of their number 
oppose accepting the same basis of remuneration 
as is accepted by other service professions. They 
do much charity work, but there is no system in 
it. Most pitiable of all is the little child whose 
parents cannot pay. 

Specialized medicine does net. mean socialism 
or state-ism any more than do public schools, roads 
and post offices. It simply means that one of the 
greatest and most benign of our service professions 
puts its business on the same basis as teaching, 
nursing, social work and practically all other service 
professions. 

Our health departments are tax-supported, man- 
aged by the various governments, county, city, 
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and federal, and they are operated in the inter- 
est of preventive medicine. The very pith of 
medical pract.ce should be the prevention of ill 
health and disease, with their consequent suffering, 
death, and expense. Yet Harold Knight, in his 
excelient littie book entitled “The Consumer Awak- 
ens” (published by the Farmer's Union Cooperative 
Service, Jamestown, N. D.) says that “only 2 
per cent of medical practice is preventive.” 

In other words, the business of the people’s 
health is largely the doctor’s business, not the peo- 
ple’s business ; and the very manner in which doctors 
are compelled, under the fee system, to conduct 
their business prevents them from doing much for 
the prevention of sickness. Their whole business 
set-up is founded upon having the patient come 


to them after he gets ill. Saying all of this has 


nothing to do with the ability of doctors or of 
their charity to the poor. 

Mr. Knight has written a very excellent little 
book. There are 128 pages of concise, packed-in 
information about the cooperative movement's prin- 
ciples and progress, and it can be secured for 
twenty-five cents, which cannot be much more than 
the cost of printing and mailing it. He tells 
about the great progress of the movement and 
puts its economic and social philosophy in simple 
language. If, as Kagawa says, “cooperation is the 
economic expression of Christianity,” he furnishes 
it an excellent apologia. 

Here we are interested in what he says about 
social medicine. He says that “while a large num- 
ber of physicians struggle along on a meagre income, 
three-fifths of their needed services are not given; 
half the hospital beds are empty, while three- 
fourths of the cases needing hospitalization do 
not get it.” That may not be so in the modern 
city, but it is more than true in the rural regions, 
and it is doubtless true of the country as a whole. 
And the President’s proposal to build thirty 100-bed 
hospitals in regions where there are none does not 
touch the borderlands of the problem; it is hundreds 
of twenty-five and fifty-bed hospitals that are 
needed—hospitals close to the people and run on 
an economical basis, so the one-third ill-clothed, 
ill-fed and ill-housed, and the second third who live 
beneath the median line of average income, can 
afford them. 

Spread The Cost 


The American Medical Association and the editor 


of their Journal have been replying to the growing 
demand for a better socialization of medicine with 
pretty rabid statements, not to say vituperative 
assertions and unfair arguments at times. Dr. 
Fishbein meets a “tartar” in James Rorty’s book 
entitled ‘“‘“American Medicine Mobilizes’ (W. W. 
Norton Co. $3.00). Mr. Rorty is not vituperative 
and he gives the medical profession credit for 
everything that is to its credit—and that is a 
lot. Sut on the matter of medical economics 
he is devastating, because he is thorough, factual, 
adequately documented, and makes no assertions he 
does not prove. One hopes the essentials of his 
argument will be put into some such pamphlet as Mr. 
Knight’s and sold so the many can afford both the 
money to buy it and the time to read it. He 
says that families with incomes of less than $1,200 
per year (and that includes most of the farming 
and wage-earning millions) suffer more sickness 
and lose twice as much time because of illness as 
do well-to-do families, and that no family with 
less than a $3,000 income can afford to pay for 
adequate medical care. Under the present fee 
sytem it costs such a family not less than $310 
per year for adequate medical care, while under 
health insurance the same service can be procured 
for from $40 to $50. 

The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care of 
the National Health Conference says: “If medical 
care is to be made available to all families with 
small or modest incomes at a cost they can afford, 
the costs must be spread among groups of people 
and over periods of time.” In other words, health 
should be insured just as are death and accidents, 
and doctors must work on salaries just as do nurses, 
health officers, school-teachers, ministers, social 
workers, government officials, and millions of others 
in modern economic society. Medicine is a service 
profession, not a business, and doctors will give 
their best under salaries just as will other service 
professions. 

Mr. Rorty puts the argument for socialized medi- 
cine into six pithy points as follows: (1) the rapid 
expansion of governmental responsibilities and 
functions; (2) the increase in city, county, and 
state care of the poor; (3) the increase in the 
complexity and cost of medical practice; (4) prog- 
ress in the provision for preventive medicine; (5) 


the need of employed workers in the providing of 
health benefits; (6) the unmet needs of the rural 
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populat.on, as well as that of the poor of the cities. 
The number of doctors who are willing to accept 
health insurance and socialized medical practice is 
increasing ; indeed, the number of prominent physi- 
cians who advocate it is an increasing roll of honor. 


A Cooperative Hospital 

In “A Doctor for the People” (Vanguard Press) 
$2.00. Dr. Michael Shadid teils the story of the 
founding of the first cooperative hospital in Am- 
erica. Cooperation is not new in the commercial 
world, and cooperative work by physicians in 
clinics and laboratories is well established. But 
for the people who need medical care a cooperative 
hospital is something new. The originality and 
the initiative for Amerca’s first was furnished by 
Dr. Michael Shadid among the farmers of Western 
Oklahoma. 

Dr. Shadid was a Syrian immigrant boy who 
worked his way through medical school with the 
idea of returning to his impoverished people as a 
doctor. Defeated in this ambition, he turned to 
the poorer farmers of Western Oklahoma. Suc- 
cess on the basis of usual medical practice had 
raised his income to $20,000 a year, but he was 
not content to use his skill for the making of 
money alone; for out of his extensive practice 
he had learned that there were incompetents in the 
medical profession who could nevertheless collect 
their fees, that medical progress is tended toward 
specialization that no one physician could adequately 
diagnose and treat humanity's most dangerous ills, 
and that a form of medical practice built upon the 
patient's waiting until he was ill to seek medical 
advice meant the death of thousands whose lives 
might have been saved through the practice of 
preventive medicine. So he set about to discover a 
way by which the best medical service could be 
given so as to enable doctors to prevent disease, 
patients to pay without bankruptcy when major 
operations were required, and a group of specialists 
could cooperate and give the best of the technique 
and knowledge of each to the care and cure of the 
patient. 

The story of his effort is one of the most thrill- 
ing tales of social adventure that have been written. 
At every point he encountered the opposition of 
certain members of the medical profession. They 
fought him with a bitterness engendered by ortho- 
doxy, fear of their inconies, and the prejudice that 
only a highly organized and privileged group can 


use in defense of their privileges. He was lied 
about, innuendo and falsehood circulated regarding 
his hospital, an effort was made to take away his 
license to practice, a large slush fund was collected 
to lobby in the Legislature for laws prohibiting 
cooperative hospitals, and no device open to use 
by reactionary professional minds was left unused. 
But he at last has won on every point, thanks 
largely to the political influence of the Farmers’ 
Union in Oklahoma. 

Dr. Shadid, after ten years of heroic and devoted 
effort, has today in Elk City, Okla., a $100,000 
hospital, with 2,000 members paying a maximum of 
twenty-five dollars per family for medical service, 
both preventive and curative. This small fee of 
about two dollars per month per family covers all 
ordinary care outside of small minor fees for special 
surgical service. The experience today in some sixty 
cities, with tens of thousands paying for medical 
care just as they pay for insurance, is that the 
cost levels out for all illness and operations, in- 
cluding hospital service, to about three dollars per 
month per family. Members of the Elk City Co- 
operative Hospital testify that it has saved them 
from charges up to as much as $2,000 for major 
operations and their after care. If it is logical for 
millions to carry life and accident and property 
insurance, is it not logical also to carry medical 
insurance in order to escape the burden of debt and 
suffering? And is it not logical that doctors, as 
well as teachers, nurses, welfare workers, and all 
other service professions, should work on a salary 
rather than a fee basis? 

Stories of social adventure are all too few, and 
this one of Dr. Shadid’s is thrilling reading to any 
lover of his kind. 

A Good Physician's Confession 

A good physician passed on the other day to that 
realm where is no death and none are ever ill. 
Many arise to call him blessed, and every day 
brings added gratitude from humble folk for whom 
he performed kindly ministrations without money 
and without price. In his crowded office patients 
“kept in the line” without reference to birth or 
purse, but the poor received no bills. He once 
confiided to his old college chum that his cash 
income was $30,000 per year, but that another 
$20,000 went on his book marked paid. He also 
admitted that he practiced a sanctified Robin Hood 
method in caring for the poor—i.e., he collected 
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from the rich to pay for the help of the poor. In 
his last letter to this college chum he said he doubted 
if anyone had an ethical right to make so much 
money off the ills of humanity, and had come 
to the conclusion that practice on the fee basis 
was unworthy a great service profession. 

The writer spent a day with him once to see 
how a successful surgeon conducted his business. 
We visited fourteen convalescent patients in their 
homes first, then watched twenty-two pass through 
his office in a short hour and a half. Asked about 
charges, he said the fourteen would go on the books 
at three dollars each, and the twenty-two for two 
dollars each; that meant $86.00 between eight and 
one o'clock. Asked about his afternoon’s appoint- 
ments, he said: “two operations—one minor, and 
the charge will be from fifty to seventy-five dollars ; 
the other major—from two to five hundred as ex- 
ploration may determine.” And that was an average 
day's work. 

He had gone to China as a medical missionary 
upon graduation, but was invalided home at the time 
of the Boxer rebellion, and, having contracted an 
Oriental malady, could not return. Asked whether 
or not his income as a fee-charging surgeon was 
justified as in comparison with what he would have 
received as a missionary, a minister, a college teach- 
er, or a social worker using the same brains and 
skill, he frankly replied that there was no justifica- 
tion for the difference, and that there was no 
logic in the situation that allowed one service pro- 
fession to get the income of a successful financier, 
and the others only such as those they served chose 
to pay. “But,” said he, “if I did not charge as 
others in my medical business charge, the medical 
association would cause me all sorts of trouble; 
certain “competitors” in surgical practice would 
resort to any extremity to destroy me as a surgeon.” 
For this judgment he did not need to draw on 
his imagination. Physicians at the top of their 
profession have been so treated for breaking with 
the “rules of the game,” as, e.g., the doctor who 
founded the great Chicago medical clinic, those who 
accepted service in the Washington medical co- 
operative recently, and the now noted Dr. Shadid, 
who founded the first cooperative hospital in this 
country. “The American Medical Association,” 
said this good physician, “is one of the most ef- 


fective closed shops in existence.” 
Riding with him about the city where he practiced, 


he pointed to a bungalow which a carpenter with 
several children had built, borrowing money for 
lot and material. “Lost,’”’ he said, “to pay a thous- 
and-dollar surgical bill for an operation on his wife,” 
and that was only one of several of like kind 
he pointed out during the morning. The surgeon’s 
fee method of charging was on the same basis as 
that of the merchant, trust company, or any com- 
petitive business concern to whom money was owed. 
The nurse and the minister who did their part would 
make no such charge, nor would the teachers of 
this mother’s children, though each was as competent 
and skilled in their professions and in their ministra- 
tions as was the surgeon. “We simply have the 
leverage in our hands,” said the good physician, 
“but the time is coming when it will be taken from 
us, for such service should not be on a fee basis, 
and we are destroying ourselves.” 

Had he not suffered an injury that compelled him 
to quit practice and fight for his life years before 
death finally won, he would no doubt have given 
his all to the movement for health insurance and 
cooperative medical practice. One of his last phil- 
anthropies was to send his old college chum on a 
tour of church colleges lecturing on consumer’s co- 
operation. He died too soon, as do all good men, 
though he was sixty-eight. Caught, as he was, in 
the network of a highly skilled service profession 
still allowed to make their service a business as 
well as a service, he turned, as do many good 





physicians, his business into a charity—a charity 
that he likened unto the business of a respectable 
and law-abiding Robin Hood—collecting from the 
rich to care for the poor. But in that method 
he saw no adequate help for the poor, taking as 
they must, chances on the good will of the doctor 
in a hit-and-miss fashion, leaving many with no 
assurance of care. But he rejoiced over the dawn- 
ing that saw sixty cities now with organized clinical 
and cooperative medical practice, with tens of thous- 
ands enabled to enjoy its benefits. 


A Doctor’s Testimony 

An increasing number of physicians are favoring 
health and medical insurance. In a Gallup poll 
73% favored insurance and 82% said they expected 
it to grow in the next ten years. One such doctor 
puts it this way: 

“Tt is proposed that the doctors take care of the 
poor free, or at a reduced price, or by extended 
payment plan, and to soak the well-to-do and rich 
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to make up the deficiency, the entire plan to be 
This 


would be selfish on the part of the noble profession, 


absolutely in the hands of organized medicine. 


besides it is not feasible. It is not fair and tends 
to create a caste system, thus lowering the morale 
of the already lowered morale of the poorer classes. 
By not alowing other people or classes any voice 
in the matter, it will create antagonism. It pro- 
vides no incentive toward preventive medicine, does 
not lower the cost of medical care, does not properly 
distribute the cost, and will set up a dictatorial 
political machine within the medical ranks. For 
these reasons the plans should be rejected. 

“Let us consider the present operating plan. The 
doctor is paid by the sick at so much per call, con- 
sultation, operation, etc. This system is wrong. It 
places the burden of medical care on the sick. It 
is enough for the sick to be thus indisposed. Then 
too much to require him to pay for treatment. 
Those who are well and able to work are much 
Those who are able are the ones 
Many of the sick cannot 


better able to pay. 
who rightly should pay. 
pay. Then the doctor treats them free and adds 
enough on to the bills of those who can pay to take 
care of the expense of treatment for the poor. So 
we find those who have the manhood to pay their 
bills not only pay their own bills but pay the bills 
of those that cannot pay as well. This is obviously 
too much. There is a tendency for the doctor to 
make useless calls, consultations and operations for 
those who are able to pay; and to slight those 
It is an 


that are not able. This should not be so. 


obvious fault of the system. At present there is no 
adequate setup nor incentive toward preventive medi- 
cine. It is to the benefit of the doctors for folks to 
get sick. This should not be so. 

“Let us consider a more nearly perfect system. 
Doctors should be paid for furnishing medical care, 
so much per month. He should receive more for 
keeping his clients well, less when they are sickly. 


Thus 


the cost of medical care will be reduced, doctors 


All should pay and that according to ability. 


will work to prevent diseases, and the doctors will 
be amply paid for their services.” 


Plans for 


In “Prepayment Medical Care,” a 
study of the joint committee of the Twentieth 
Century and Good Will Funds, Dr. Franz Goldman, 


gives the following account of service of the most 
successful prepayment plans for medical care: 


THE ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE 
OF NEW YORK, which has become the largest 
group hospital plan in the country since its incep- 
tion in 1935, provides for hospital care as follows: 
Semi-private accommogations, or credit for private 
accommodations are furnished up to 21 days in 
each contract year, together with general nursing 
care, anesthesia, if administered by a hospital em- 
ployee, routine dressings, and standard drugs. Sixty 
days’ additional hospitalization is permitted at a 
25 per cent discount on the hospital’s regular charge 
for semi-private accommodations. 

The plan a‘so includes the cost of operating room 
use up to $25, laboratory examinations up to $20, 
and diagnostic x-ray service up to $25 in each 
contract year. After a waiting period of 11 months, 
subscribers enrolled in organized groups with family 
contracts may receive credit of $5 a day for a 
per.od of 10 days toward the cost of maternity 
serv.ces. After a s.x-months’ waiting period, per- 
sons older than 12 years may receive two days’ 
tonsils and 


hospitalization for the removal of 


adenoids. For children under 12 years, hospitaliza- 


tion is limited to 24 hours. 


THE ROSS-LOOS MEDICAL GROUP of Los 
\ngeles, California, combines group practice with 
voluntary health insurance. The Group was or- 
ganized under the laws of California as a co-part- 
nership. Nineteen of the physicians on the staff, 
including Drs. Ross and Loos, form this co-partner- 
ship wh:ch owns and operates the clinic. Organized 
in 1929 at the request of a group of employees 
from the Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, it now has a staff of 80 physicians, nearly 
23,000 employed subscribers, a total, including their 
families, of about 70,000 individuals. The Group 
offers to subscribers medical services by general 
practitioners and specialists in the home, clinic, or 
hospital; laboratory and x-ray services; physical 
therapy services; hospitalization up to 90 days; 
ambulance service; rugs and dressings. The de- 
pendent members of the subscribers’ family receive 
services at special low fees. 

THE KING COUNTY MEDICAL SERVICE 
CORPORATION OF SEATTLE, Washington, is 
one of a number of medical serv:ce bureaus operated 
by county medical societies in Washington: and 
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Oregon. In the State of Washington the state medi- 
cal society is sponsoring the movement. All are 
nonprofit organizations conducted: on the basis of 
individual practice. The King County Bureau has 
been in operation since 1933. It provides care by 
general practitioners and specialists in the home, 
office, or hospital; hospitalization; ambulance serv- 
ice; prophylactic services to prevent infection and 
spread of communicable disease (excluding common 
colds) among employees of a plant; dental exami- 
nations and x-rays where necessary in medical 
diagnosis ; and x-rays in all cases of suspected frac- 
ture and in other conditions upon authorization of 
the medical director. Services are given for a period 
not to exceed 26 weeks. 


THE MEDICAL EXPENSE FUND OF NEW 

YORK, INC., proposes to indemnify subscribers for 
general medical care up to $300, services of special- 
ists up to $100, pathological examinations up to 
$50, x-ray examinations up to $100, x-ray or 
radium treatment up to $300, anesthesia by a physi- 
cian up to $75. There is an upper limit of $500 
in any combination of these indemnity benefits and 
also a provision for a “deductible sum” to be paid 
by the subscriber directly to the physician. This 
deductible sum ranges from $5 to $10 according 
to monthly income. 
A study of “Group Medical Care,” by the West 
Virg:nia Agricultural Extension Service, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, notes the following facts 
(leaflet free). 

In towns and rural areas all over the United 
States, those having incomes of less than $1,200 
average $44 a year for medical services. Some 
authorities have figured that medium income farm 
families could buy adequate medical, hospital, and 
dental care for $60 to $70 a year. A “National 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care” ap- 
pointed by ex-President Hoover, reported that with 
effective organization these services could be ob- 
tained for $25 to $30 per person per year. Some 
industrial concerns, however, that have undertaken 
to give complete medical service to employees have 
found it can be provided on a yearly basis for $15 
to $20 per individual. 

A state-wide non-profit organization operated 


by Michigan hospitals charges $1.50 per month per 
family for ward service, and $1.90. for semi-private 
room service. . This includes 21 days’ hospital care 


and the usual meals, operating room, general nursing 
care, etc. Additional hospital days are available at 
50 per cent reduction in rates. 

Washington Island, Wisconsin, has 800 inhabi- 
tants who guarantee $3,000 a year salary to a 
physician to give them full-time service. The phy- 
sician gives service to all subscribers at $1 for 
office calls, $3 for home calls, and they make up 
the difference if this does not equal $3,000. 

The Saskatchewan plan in Canada is really a 
tax-supported plan. In one province 60 municipali- 
ties roughly corresponding to counties employ full- 
time municipal doctors at $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 
The doctor gives medical care, cares for fractures, 
minor operations, maternity cases, and immuniza- 
tions. 

The Central West Virginia Medical Service has 
a group prepayment plan for surgical services at 
$1 per month per family. Individual prepayment 
for surgical and medical care is 75 cents a month 
per member, and a total of $1.80 per family. The 
services include: (a) major surgery up to $60; 
(b) minor surgery up to $35; (c) obstetrical care 
$20; (d) office calls after the first for each illness ; 
(e) home calls after the first for each illness. The 
local rate only for home calls is taken care of. 

In Oklahoma a farmers’ union group built their 
own hospital through cooperative shares at $50 each. 
A family of four pays $25 per year for limited 
medical, dental, and hospital service; that is, they 
get hospital care at $2 per day, home calls at $1, 
plus 25 cents per mile one way, and dental service 
includes examination, x-ray, and extractions only. 

The expenditure per person for drugs in the 
United States is $6 a year. Yet doctors at Fort 
Benning found 72 cents worth per person enough. 
In an industrial group health plan it was found 
$1.18 was the cost; in another group health plan, 
$1.26. College group plans usually use only 25 to 
50 cents worth of drugs per person. It was found 
that a group of a dozen drugs selling under adver- 
tised names cost $25.30 an ounce; selling under 
their chemical name they cost $6.40 an ounce. 

Have you ever been tempted to spend your money 
for the advice of someone who you knew had no 
medical knowledge ? T. Swann Harding states that 
40,000 medical quacks in this country get a quarter 
of a billion dollars of our money every year. Per- 
haps some of us know better than we do. There 
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are things that everyone of us can do to get better 
health for our health dollars. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY AND GOOD WILL FUNDS 
has made an excellent study of “pre-payment plans 
for medical care. (1719 Broadway, N. Y. 25c). 
Here are some pertinent facts brought out in re- 
gard to “average costs of four medical care pro- 
grams.” (Cost to the patient for the three partial 
coverage plans varied according to the services 
given from $11.30 to $27.90 per year; for “com- 
plete coverage subject to no restrictions” the cost 
averaged from $20.50 to $21.80, with 50 per cent 
more persons taking the full service than the partial. 
The average cost for all else than hospitalization 
for all the patients on partial service was $24.30 as 
compared to only one-half as much for those taking 
full service. It is evident that the patient gets far 
more service on the full service than on the partial 
service plan. The salaries of full time experienced 
physicians runs from $7,200 to $10,000 per year and 
they are relieved of the 40 per cent cost doctors pay 
on the average for the conduct of their work; thus 
the physicians received handsome salaries. Part 
time and less experienced doctors received from 
$3,000 to $3,500 per year. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the 
above a report of the Cleveland Hospital Service As- 
sociation. Its 500,000 members are wage earners 
and the average cost to each per month is 59 cents 
with 93 per cent of it going to service and 7 per 
cent to the cost of conducting the association’s busi- 
ness. In the seven years of its life 108,818 patients 
have been hospitalized at a cost of $5,688,960.80 or 
a little over $52 per hospitalized case paid to the 
cooperating hospitals. More than $800,000 is in- 
vested in a reserve fund. This illustrates how 
great numbers reduce costs, and also, perhaps, how 
wage earners who lose wages when ill are less 
inclined to malinger. That there is a tendency to 
malinger is proven by the fact that for free or 
low cost service in tax supported hospitals the 
average time spent in the hospital per patient is 
somewhat larger than it is for full paid patients 
in other hospitals. 

That doctors in our Southern Highlands area are 
recognizing both the need and the benefits of hos- 
pital insurance; even for themselves as well as the 


patients, is illustrated at the Ft. Sanders hospital 
in Knoxville. It is operated as a private enter- 
prise by a group of physicians and surgeons and 
while they refuse to give out figures on the number 
of members, renewals, profits or losses, etc., they 
do report that since the plan was put into operation 
in 1932 more than 2,500 have been accepted as 
members and that one in ten of them has been 
hospitalized. The fee for a single person is (except 
housewives) $9.00 per year and for families on a 
reduced scale until a family of five pay only $29.30. 
This covers up to three weeks’ hospitalization with 
private room and all ordinary service, but not 
doctor’s fees, serums, extra prescriptions, etc. A 
ten days waiting period after acceptance as a mem- 
ber is required and chronic cases or cases already 
ill are not accepted. There are reductions for cer- 
tain services including maternity cases. If a mem- 
ber’s chances of needing hospitalization is one in ten 
it might be judged that the $100., (the annual mem- 
zership fee plus interest for ten years) would make 
the cost of a full 21 day’s hospitalization less than 
the cost of the room alone for that period. As 
not every one needs the service and many who do 
require less than the 21 days, it is evidently a 
profitable plan for the doctors and it certainly takes 
the hazard of sudden large expense off the 
patient. Doubtless if this were a purely cooperative 
hospital, owned by the people, the rates charged 
would cover much more service, but the rates ap- 
proximate those of most hospital associations provid- 
ing pre-payment charges by the month or year. 

The rapid growth of non-profit pre-paid hospital 
plans is shown by the fact that in the past four 
years the number of participants has increased from 
two million to nearly five million. There are now 
eighty approved plans and sixty cities profit by 
them. This type of cooperative endeavor is spread- 
ing to rural counties. In Illinois, as an instance, 
seventy-three counties have associations ranging all 
the way from single counties to as many as twenty- 
five in a single association. The average cost runs 
from $8.00 to $9.00 per year with a twenty-one day 
coverage. 

The Farm Security Administration has a wideiy 
used plan among its rehabilitation clients in which 
medical service, without hospitalization costs about 
$30.00 per vear per family, and the families aver- 
age close to six persons. It is operated through a 
trustee who handles the funds foreach local pro- 
ject, collecting the fees and paying the doctors on a 
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pro-rata basis, the total sum collected being pro-rated 
for the services rendered. A panel of all local 
doctors willing to work under the plan is offered 
the client for a selection of his favored doctor. 
The doctor receives less for each service than he 
ordinarily charges but is relieved of all charity 
work among these rehabilitation clients and insured 
the collection of fees. 


PROGRESSIVE NEW ZEALAND’S PLAN 

In New Zealand, one of the most socially pro- 
gressive countries in the world, the health of the 
people is considered as important as education, 
military defense, public roads or any one of the 
other many public services carried on for the com- 
mon good. It may look utopiah to some of us, but 
it is worth watching in these days when social 
security has been adopted as a national policy in 
the United States. Here is a statement by M. R. 
Semple, New Zealand’s Minister for National 
Services : 

“No one pays hospital bills in New Zealand 
today.” “In maternity cases, instead of the mother 
receiving a bill as she leaves hospital, she is free of 
obligation, and if she subsequently becomes ill she 
is eligible for a sickness benefit of one pound for 
every week she is in hospital. Since the introduc- 
tion of the Social Security Bill, 63,000 children have 
been born in New Zealand without any cost to the 
parents. The mother receives free medical treat- 
ment from the very earliest months. After she 
returns home, she still receives free medical treat- 
ment, free medicine, and free visits from a nurse 
if necessary. The safety and greatness of a nation 
depend on the economic and social conditions under 
which its people live and work—and it is on this 
principle that the New Zealand Government has 
set out to safeguard women and children. We have 
succeeded beyond our dreams. We safeguard the 
children by making maternity safe and free from 
worry, and we safeguard them still further by 
providing free dental clinics throughout the Do- 
minion, not only in cities, towns and rural areas, 
but in the Public Works Department camps. All 


this social service is carried out for a tax of about 
one shilling a head. Since the introduction of the 
Social Security Bill three years ago, 210,000 peo- 
ple have received free medical treatment in New 
Zealand. The fight is not yet over with the B.M.A., 
but the doctors are operating our maternity scheme, 


and I feel sure that their opposition to the general 
practitioner service will gradually be overcome. 
We are trying to blaze a trail for the world in 
social services. We haven't failed, and we cannot 
fail.” 

When the war came, Australia was preparing a 
plan for universal medical care with doctors ac- 
cepting salaries, as they do in the British panel 
system of insured medical service. Already nearly 
9,000,000 persons in the United States enjoy 


hospital care on the insurance, non-profit basis. 





As society grows more complex and the occupa- 
tions of the workers become more specialized, social 
problems increase and with them the need of gov- 
ernment control. The old Jeffersonian idea that 
the least government was the best government 
applied only to the simple rural life of Jefferson’s 
day. The industrial revolution, the growth of cities, 
the specialization of skills and work has so utterly 
changed the p:cture that if Jefferson were here today 
he would, without doubt, support social legislation 
for the common welfare. 


The vast and profound social revolution going 
on in the world today is caused by the change in 
human affairs from the simple life to the complex, 
bringing with it great difficulties in making the re- 
adjustment required to guarantee justice to the 
individual who is no longer independent. The 
coming of industry without social legislation resulted 
in child wage labor, women working long hours 
and on the midnight shift, unemployment and all the 
evils through which Western society has been going 
for the past hundred years, increasing as the com- 
plexity of our industrial civilization increased. 

The totalitarians base their plea to the people on 
promise to abolish the evils of our “get-as-get-can” 
social order, but they offer the method of the dictator 
and that cancels out all the gains in human liberty 
gained by democracy. 

No region in our broad land is benefitting more 
from recent social legislation than our mountains. 
Thousands who would have starved or goné on 
the debilitating “dole” were given work, school 
children are being fed, old age and helpless children 
are pensioned, school houses and thousands of miles 
of roads have been built and many other benefits 
contributed. 
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They Did It Themselves 


Dora REED GOODALE 


Dimly lighted by kerosene lamps and an occa- 
sional lantern, the schoolroom at Pilot Knob re- 
sounded to the hum of voices and the joyous squeals 
of ch.ldren released from school discipline. For 
an hour they had been coming in: a cheerful com- 
pany, carrying mysterious packages as they picked 
their way aiong a network of lanes and crossroads ; 
yet an observant eye must have noted maily patched 
garments and broken shoes—many anxious and 
deepiy hned faces. The packages were now heaped 
on a tabie in one corner; another corner was cur- 
tained oi for a “fish-pond,” where for a dime or a 
nickel you m.ght become the proud owner of a 
string of beads or a bag of marbles. <A _ typical 
mountain gathering, and when the genial auctioneer 
began to cry his “box-suppers for two,” bidding was 
brisk, for everybody knew that the hard-earned 
quarters and haif dollars were to go to the building 
of a new clinic-house. 

This was late in September, 1941. For almost 
ten years a weekly clinic had been carried on in the 
ne.ghborhood by doctors from Uplands: a clinic 
where the charge was “whatever you can pay,” in 
copper, silver, canned fruit, potatoes, or Christmas 
wreaths—and if you simply couldn’t pay anything, 
why, they doctored you just the same. People came 
to this clinic on foot or muleback from settlements 
near and far; they were treated for stone-bruises 
and snake-bites, for coughs and fevers and _ gall- 
stones, for broken bones, infected wounds, and the 
ills of pregnancy. ‘There were also innumerable 
house-calls on patients too sick to leave their cabins 
or their beds. After several years a leader in the 
neighborhood proposed calling it a “co-operative 
clinic’: every member was to pay a fee of thirty 
cents a month, with cost price for medicines as re- 
quired. He went from house to house and or- 
ganized it on that basis. It is through the gifts 
of friends that such service on the part of Uplands 
was, and is, possible. from time to time the clinic 
had to move. The good woman in whose kitchen 
it was started, moved away. When the same thing 
happened a second time, a householder offered 
her best bedroom; after her death, the teacher at 
the new schoolhouse proposed turning over to the 


heal.ng art, once a week, the small room where eie- 
mentary ciasses were taught by an assistant. So 
matters stood on the ninth day of September. 

That afternoon, when the doctor appeared, in 
breezed the teacher, the red-haired Agnes, with a 
s.artung announcement: The new requirements of 
the hot-lunch program called for a dining room 
with table and chairs, and that meant that the 
coctor and his belongings would have to move cut 
forthwith. “But,” she continued, ‘the men say that 
they aren't going to give up their clinic. They’re 
going to put up a building themselves, and there's 
to be a box-supper here, some night soon, to raise 
money for it.” 

Nineteen dollars and thirty-seven cents, the amount 
realized by the box-supper, is not a large sum with 
which to provide a 15x30-foot two-room building 
equipped with four windows, three doors, a porch 
and a chimney. But lumber was bought and work 
begun, a site being provided by an adjoining land- 
owner, while the clinic was not permitted to lapse 
even for a week, but was conducted under difficulties 
on the porch of the same good neighbor. 

Sma.] contributions trickled in. Men with WPA 
jobs—men whose wives or children had been carried 
through a spell of sickness—were quick to respond ; 
others turned to and framed the building, hand- 
rived the picturesque long shingles called boards, laid 
up the chimney and put glass in the second-hand 
window frames, though their potatoes were not yet 
dug and were liable to rot in the ground. 

On the 28th of October, just a month after the 
box-supper, the doctor and his helper took pos- 
session, and every week now finds a blue curl of 
smoke going up, the unplaned floor swept, the three- 
legged stove polished off, and an eager crowd of 
patients, old and young, awaiting the doctor’s arrival. 
Shelves for the medicine bottles, a stand for the 
water bucket, curtained windows and benches in 
the waiting room make it far more convenient than 
the old quarters. Rough and raw it might look to 
some; but to us it is a beautiful place, eloquent of 
appreciation, effort, good will and sacrifice: a real 
House of Health in the making—and they did it 
themselves ! 
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The Funeralizing 


Maup T. Sarvis 
Social W'oroker, Writer and for 15 years a 
Missionary in China 


At the Mountain Settlement where we were 


‘spending that lovely October week-end, they asked 


us if we would like to attend a funeralizing at the 
“Hardshell” church on Sunday morning. Wild 
horses couldn’t have kept us away. 

Funeralizings, they told us, were a relic of the 
old days when a funeral service for the dead had 
to wait for months, sometimes years, until the 
itinerant preacher came ’round. Then the families 
of all who had died since his last visit united for a 
big funeral, generally in the graveyard, for their 
lost ones. But now that there are roads in the 
hills and some sort of preacher almost always 
available for funerals and weddings, the old cus- 
tom persists as a sort of memorial service. It 
may be held on the anniversary of the death for a 
single individual, or a number of bereaved families 
may unite to hold a funeralizing any time of year. 
This one was the united services of two families. 

It would be, they expected, held in the grave- 
yard as usual. The graves of the honored dead 
would be covered with clean white cloth, with 
flowers and their photos arranged on them. The 
family would sit near these graves, the congrega- 
tion gather on the steep hillside for the services. 

But, disappointingly, this one was held in the 
church, probably because it was held on the regular 
church service of the month. We found the high- 
way lined with parked cars for the space of a long 
block on each side of the church. The cars were 
of all vintages, and the men standing in groups 
among them, feet on runningboard, whittling, spit- 
ting and talking, were of all vintages too. But 
the commonest type was a lean, loose-jointed chap, 
stooped from hard work, his honest weather-beaten 
face scrubbed and shaven to a dusky ruddiness, 
shrewd blue eyes with the look of far-away places 
in them, a little self-conscious in “Sunday clothes.” 

In the churchyard groups of women and children 
stood on the steep hillside and chatted, and others 
wandered about among the graves above the church. 
The women seemed to fall largely into two groups 
—the young unmarried ones with their fresh skins 


and glorious hair, and the mothers. And no matter 
how young, the mothers already began to have the 


look of age on them. . . of hard work and worry 


and lack of proper care and rest in their childbear- 
ing. In China, Japan, Mexico and other countries 
where life is hard and bare, we had seen the same 
thing—this early sacrifice of youth, beauty and 
grace to maternity and the struggle for existance. 

There were so many people outside we expected a 
wide choice of seats within, but not so. The church- 
house was jammed, with people standing about the 
walls. But with quick friendliness and hospitality, 
this one and that moved over and made room for 
us, singly or in twos, in the hard, straight-backed 
wooden benches near the back of the church. 

The platform across the front of the room was 
railed in with a long, narrow table whose only dec- 
oration was a pail of water with a dipper in it, 
and framed photographs of the departed whose 
memory we were to celebrate. There were rows 
of chairs across the ends of the platform for the 
faithful of the flock, and across the back a single 
row for the lay-preachers, elders and leaders. For 
this was a church without a paid ministry, and the 
rows of bright tin basins hanging on the sidewalls 
attested that it practiced footwashing. 

The regular service that preceded the funeralizing 
was well under way when we squeezed into our 
hot, narrow seats. Before it was over I wondered 
if we were not the only people in the church who sat 
still all during the service, for there was constant 
activity among the congregation. People came and 
went. Mothers or older sisters rose and tiptoed 
out holding a child or two by the hand. Women 
carried their babies to the table at the front and 
gave them drinks from the common dipper. There 
were greetings and chats in the pews and in the 
aisles. Children wandered from one member of the 
family to another, or to friends who gladly moved 
over and made room or took them fondly in the 
lap. Mothers opened paper-bags or boxes of 
crackers and fed restless children, got out nursitig 
bottles or bared nature’s own bountiful fount to 
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seeking baby mouths. Every seat vacated was 
promptly filled by some one standing in the aisie 
or along the wall. Outside the windows on the 
uphill side, little groups sat on the grass where 
they could see or hear the preacher. The constant 
murmur of voices rose and fell on the narrow 
church porch and from the yard. It was plain that 
the occasion was far more than a church service. 
It was a place where neighbors and friends met 
to exchange news and views. There was something 
very heart-warming in the simple, homey friendli- 
ness of the scene. 

The lay-preacher who conducted the regular serv- 
ice finished his sermon in a chorus of approving 
amens, and turned to shake the hand of many of 
his brethren on the platform who rose to greet 
him. The funeralizing preacher took over, rising 
to announce a hymn. This he lined out in the 
fashion of our ancestors, in a monotonous, sing- 
song voice. “When I survey the wondrous cross” 

and the congregation sang it. ‘On which the 
price of glor-eea died’’-—and on to the end. There 
was an announcement of the beloved dead in whose 
memory the service was held—brief obituaries and 
eulogies which we heard but intermittently in the 
between-service confusion. Then the sermon began. 

As it went on, it gathered momentum and began 
to fall into a regular pattern. The preacher no 
longer stood still, but took up a short march from 
one end of the long table to the other. His sen- 
tences fell into a sort of chant—sol, sol, DO with 
decided stress on the last syllable, keeping time in 
definite rhythm with his march. Sin and salvation, 
death and glory, scripture and prayer, exhortation 
and threat, woven together into a strongly patterned 
cadence. There was hypnotism in it—one had to 
control oneself against the desire to sway in rhythm. 
[ had felt it before in Negro churches. Sol-sol- 
sol-DO. “The Lord will come He will come 
in glory—to judge the quick—to judge the dead— 
He will come in glory—in glory eternal—sol-sol- 
sol-DO! A woman on the front seat rose shaking 
God have mercy 


“ec 


and jerking and began to scream, 
on me.” No one paid her any attention. 

The preacher’s form bent lower and lower as 
he walked, his steps became faster, more staccato, 
his voice louder, he perspired freely and mopped 
his face as he walked. People stopped talking, a 
silence fell over the room. In this silence the 


preacher reached the crescendo of his oration and 


after a final exhortation, wiping his face vigorously, 
turned to sit down. 

The dead honored, a love-feast of the living be- 
gan. Those on the platform rose to shake hands 
with one another and with the preacher. The 
same thing happened in the aisles and pews. Mem- 
bers of the congregation streamed forward, and 
leaning over the long table, shook hands with those 
on the platform. Those on the platform struggled 
down into the main part of the church, greeting 
friends there. 

Dinner hour at the Settlement was near, and 
immovable. The general confusion made it a good 
time to depart. We went most reluctantly, because 
they told us that after this part of the service a 
sister was to be churched for bobbing her hair. 
We wondered if it was the wayward sister who had 
had the jerks, but were never to know. 

In the churchyard and graveyard small groups 
still wandered about or sat on the steep hillside 
and “visited.” Men still lined the highway, their 
feet on runningboards, and whittled and spat and 
argued. We got into our car and drove off, out 
of the eighteenth century into the twentieth. 





THE NEW LOYALTY 
THOMAS CuRTIS CLARK 


Let us no more be true to boasted race and clan, 

Sut to our highest dream, the brotherhood of man. 

Shall Babel walls of greed and selfishness divide ? 

Shall not the love of friends illume the patriot’s 
pride? 

For moated arsenals let shrines of art atone; 

Where armies met in blood, let garden plots be sown. 

Let royal hunting grounds be parceled out anew, 

That little children’s feet may know the grass and 
dew. 

No more shall Mammon play with pawns of toiling 
men, 

No more shall blood be spilled that Greed may count 
its gain. 

Let patience be our power and sympathy our court, 

With love our only law and faith our only fort. 

New thoughts, new hopes, new dreams, new starry 
worlds to scan, 

As Time proclaims the dawn, the brotherhood of 


man. 
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Play Pictures in the Mountains 


By Frank H. Smiru, Recreation Specialist 


Professor Smith teaches recreation at Berea 
College and does extension work in recreational 
instruction in the Kentucky mountains under 
auspices of the University of Kentucky. 


Picture a desolate crossroads with badly eroded 
land all around, and two shacks with a thin wisp 
of smoke curling above each chimney. Two young- 
sters were playing rather listlessly in the untidy yard 
outside one house and other children’s heads were 
at windows as the recreation man parked his car. 
His impersonation of Santa Claus turned the visitor 
into a symbol—Santa Claus had come! It was 
simple to draw these joy-hungry children around 
the patron saint of childhood. It was a gift for 
each child. Suddenly a little girl from a distant 
house came running down the road, the grim lines 
of a great purpose drawn upon her face. “Santa,” 
she gasped, “I want a doll.” ‘his was a great 
crisis in that child’s life: Suppose no doll was left in 
the boxes in the car? By great good fortune one 
more doll was found. ‘There you are, my dear.” 
said Santa. The child’s hands tremb!ed as she 
opened the box. She hugged the doll. Her faith in 
Santa had been rewarded. 

* * X 

Picture number two is a “little red schooihouse” 
of the American countryside ; however, no red paint 
was ever put on these boards. At some time in 
a remote past this two-teacher school had been 
painted white. Although the 
temperature the previous night had been down to 
zero, there was a pane of glass out and cracks 
were plentiful. The teacher, a cripple, sometimes 
found it hard to keep good order, for the big boys 
knew if trouble came the teacher could not catch 
them. But, gentle and considerate, he was doing 
well. With the aid of the big boys the recreation 
specialist set up his portable Punch and Judy stage. 
He noted how eagerly the boys handled a screw- 
driver, how intelligently they caught on to the way 
[f only every rural 


It is now dingy. 


the stage was constructed. 
school and community in the mountains had a shop 
for the boys and men, would not the juvenile de- 


linquency decrease and school discipline be greatly 
helped ? 

As usual, the Punch and Judy show was pre- 
sented not simply with the dolls but with the 
children too as “dramatis personae.” The young- 
sters kept up a running conversation with Mr, 
Punch. He answered them and “wise-cracked” con- 
tinually. The children laughed delightedly. When 
‘silence that could be felt” 


the ghost appeared, a 
settled upon the audience. When Mr. Punch threw 
the baby out of the window a wild scream of de- 
light was heard. The monkey, climbing the curtains 
to wake Mr. Punch from his nap, was a favorite. 
The sinister hangman intrigued the boys, and they 
audibly took sides, some warning Mr. Punch of 
his threatened fate, others cooperating with the 
hangman and hoping for Mr. Punch’s downfall. 
The reactions of the audience helped decide the 
ending of the show. 
* * * 

The third scene is a country school where a 
year ago the recreation man told stories and taught 
songs. This year, however, he was unable to crowd 
this school into his regular program. Later when 
an opportunity came to visit them, he found a new 
principal in charge, one who “knew not Joseph.” 

The children greeted the recreation man with 
smiles and excited whispers. He went to the prin- 
cipal and briefly explained that he represented the 
University of Kentucky and had visited the school 
with a recreation program a year ago. Glancing 
at the snow on the ground, the principal replied, 
“We don’t have a good yard for play.” To a 
suggestion that the program could be inside, he 
responded, “I guess we aren't interested.” 

As the visitor started to leave he nearly collided 
with the second teacher, a young woman who said 
enthusiastically, “Hello, Mr. Smith. Are we going 
to have you back?’ When the recreation man ex- 
plained in a whisper that the principal was not 
interested, the teacher said, “He’s queer turned, I 
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bet he don’t know you. Don’t you leave. I'll see 
him.” 

“All right,” replied the specialist, “I’ll go to the 
car, but won't start the engine until you let me 
know.” A few minutes passed. Thinking it was 
all off, or at least that he might bring things to a 
head, he turned the key to start the engine. 

As the motor started the lady teacher came out 
of the door and ran to the car. “Come in,” she 
said. ‘He'll give his consent. He says he doesn’t 
know if your program is any good, but he’ll permit 
you. He won't introduce you, though. I told him 
your program was education. Come, let’s show 
him. Let’s have some fun.” 

The program began under a cloud. The children 
apparently overheard some of the conversation. 
They were afraid to laugh. But gradually the 
situation thawed out. The principal was absent at 
the start, but after a few minutes he stuck his 


head in the door; then moved in completely. At 
first he eyed the scene with, cold scrutiny, but 
gradually he began to melt. The dancing doll 
ruined him; he burst into a laugh. He liked the 
songs, too. 

At the end of the program he came up and 
shook hands with the recreation man. He explained 
that he had thought the program might waste the 
children’s time. As they talked they found they 
had many mutual friends, and at parting, he said, 
“Come back when you can, Brother Smith.” 





“In the last issue of Mountain Life and Work 
we printed a write-up of the Mountain Folk Festival 
by Frank H. Smith. 
graphs were not written by Mr. Smith, but, were 
added to the article through an error in the make-up. 


The concluding five para- 


Tue Eprror 


RSD 


The Miner’s Boy 


By Horace RYAN 


The author is a young Arkansas miner who 
learned to write at Highlander Folk School. 


The wash house was crowded with miners, chang- 
ing from their clean clothes to black work clothes. 
In the center of the long room a group of showers 
spewed and sputtered with leaking steam and water. 
Cigarette smoke and steam filled the air. The 
stench of slacked carbide, of sulphur and of sweat- 
ing bodies was heavy. The length of the building 
was alive with the mumble of many voices, all 
talking at once. The mumble was broken by an 
occasional loud laugh. 

Tom Swain walked to a large wire basket, which 
was swung up by a rope and pully, and lowered it to 
his reach. In the basket were his rubber boots, his 
carbide light and lamp cap, and his carbide can; 
hanging on the corners of the basket were his work 
clothes. 

“You look around, see if you can find an empty 
basket,” he said to Mark, his son. “If you can’t, 
you can hang with me ’till you’n get one.” 

Mark started down the room, searching among 


the men and the rows of baskets for an empty 
one. 

“Say, Tom—got a new chalk-eye, eh?” a nearby 
miner questioned, grinning, looking at the boy. 

“Yeah, gonna start ’im out right in life.” 

“Better let me break ’m in, Tom,” the miner 
went on, “I got low coal, bad top, a gas feeder, 
some hung shots an’ a long push—I’ll let you have 
‘im back if he’s any good.” 

“Naw, let me take ’im,” another miner put in. 
“T got some long holes to drill—it’s best to start a 
chalk-eye out on a long hole.” 

“IT got a rock fall—lI’ll give ’im my 10-pound 
s'edge an’ let ‘em break rock for a couple a’ hours,” 
Tom Swain came back. “By the time he’s done, 
then I’ll know if he’s worth foolin’ with.” 

The miners laughed. Mark grinned as he re- 
turned from his futile search for an empty basket, 
to hang with his father. As he threw his new 
white miner’s work suit on the floor and started 
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taking off his every-day clothes, a miner walked up, 
examined them closely and picked them up. 

“Say, nice suit o’ duds—just about fit me, too. 
Guess you better let me break ’em in.” The miner 
winked at Tom. “It’s bad luck for a chalk-eye 
to wear brand-new clothes the first day. Ain't 
that right, Tom?” 

“That’s right,” Tom agreed. Mark only grinned. 
He had seen miners razz beginners before. Often 
they were kids who would fight and scramble for 
their clothes. Mark went on taking off his, paying 
no attention but grinning. The miner, seeing that 
he was not going to have any fun, laughed and 
pitched the clothes back on the floor. 

“You can’t kid that boy, Dave,’ Old Barney Cole, 
who was changing several baskets down, shouted. 
“Heil, he knows more about the mines now than 
some guys will ever know.” 

Mark was near undressed. He g anced about. 
Naked and half-dressed men were all about him. 
He was almost ashamed, his own body seemed so 
small, so light, so hairless beside the scarred and 
rugged bodies of the other miners. Some were 
tall and slender, some were short and broad, some 
were powerful and muscles rippled under the skin; 
others were old and wrinkled, over decaying 
muscles. There were black coal scars buried deep 
in the flesh, rough wrinkled powder burn scars, 
deep smooth scars from flaming gas, long slashes 
from knives. There were missing legs, crooked 
arms, knotted backs and knock-down shoulders. 
There were hairy legs and bodies with dark hair 
covering them like apes. 

As Mark put on his work clothes, the pants with 
the padded knees, the flannel shirt, the lamp cap 
and the heavy rubber boots, he wondered how long 
it would be before his body would take on that 
manly look of the bodies about him. Already, he 
noticed, the hair on his legs and chest were longer 
and darker than they had once been. He wondered 
how long it would be before his body was marked 
and scarred with coal dust. The life story of a 
miner, he had heard, is always written in the scars 
on his body; he wondered what story the scars on 
his body would finally tell. 

As Mark sat lacing his boots, the disfigured body 
of a naked miner down the hallway came to his 
attention. The man’s body seemed to be one great 
scar. Half his face, his ears and his lips were 


gone; his arms were drawn to a perpetual bend at 


the elbow, the flesh on the lower part of the arm 
having grown to the flesh above. 
“What happened to him?” Mark whispered to his 
father. His father followed his gaze down the hall. 
“Oh him—he’s a powder thief. That is, he used 
to be—he got broke.” 


“Powder thief?” Mark questioned. 

“Yeah, he’s stealin’ powder off the men on his 
entry ; they clipped match heads an’ put ’em in their 
powder. When he started tampin’ up a shot of 


stolen powder the match heads fired it. He ain't 


been caught stealin’ powder since. . . .” 

The father paused, then went on. “They didn’t 
think he’d live, so they didn’t fix him up any; that’s 
why his arms grew crooked.” 

Mark sat staring at what seemed to be a living 
scar. “Scars do tell a man’s life story,” he thought. 

After they had finished dressing Mark followed 
his father from the wash house. They took his 
new set of pit tools from the car and joined the 
long line of lights, following the path across the 
pit top to the mine entrance. 

“We'll have to go by the office, order some sup- 
plies an’ get you a check number,” his father said. 
Gordon Cleborne, the company weigh-boss, short, 
fat, black hair, heavy eyebrows and jet black eyes, 
was taking the supply orders from the miners as 
they filed past. 

“Keg of black powder, triple F,’’ Mark heard his 
father begin his order as his turn came. “Half roll 


” 


of fuse 





two sticks of permissible—spikes 
“An’ give this boy a check number.” 
Cleborne looked up from under his shaggy brows. 

“What 


“How many boys you got?” 





another chalk-eye, Tom?’ he exclaimed. 


“Just two more after this one—five in all.” 
“Say, you'd better start you a mine—you could 
boss an’ let the boys do the work.” 

“Been thinkin’ about something like that,’ Tom 
laughed. 

“Wal, let’s see what I got that ain’t bein’ used.” 
The weigh-boss ran down his list of check numbers. 
“Yeah, here’s 26. That use to be ol’ man Whit- 
field’s number 





he got his back broke—don’t guess 
he’ll be reportin’ soon. Guess 26 will be your num- 
ber, son.” 

They then passed on toward the mine entrance. 
The approach was over a slight rise beside the long 
high tipple. From the rise, Mark saw a sight he 
was never to forget. Below and in front of him, 
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glared the lights of over 500 miners. They were 
grouped together, waiting the sound of the work 
whistle to send them racing into the open mouth 
of the mine. From fifteen feet back gf the entrance, 
they formed a, solid semi-circle of bodies which 
covered the track up to the edge of the tipple. They 
were in resting positions—sitting flat on the ground, 
squatting on their haunches, covering prop piles and 
empty coal cars. Their lamps were burning in or- 
der, their dinner buckets were between their feet 
and their tools were in their hands. In the outskirts 
of the crowd stood the mule-drivers; their mules 
stood behind them, fully harnessed, and their raw- 
hide, blacksnake whips swung around their necks. 

The scene reminded Mark of stories he had read 
of armies standing at rest—waiting the work whistle 
to call them to attention and put them on the march. 

There was something powerful in the solid array 
of men and lights. It was not only their number, 
their formation, but it was also in their faces, the 
mutual life and dangers which they faced. This 
brought them together and formed a common de- 
nominator below their varied backgrounds, religions, 
languages and nationalities. Here they laughed and 
joked in a dozen languages; here the clowns, song- 
sters, orators and politicians among them vied in 
open competition for attention and popular acclaim. 
Here was their forum, their clearing house for 
gripes and grievances. Even action planned in the 
union hall was finally resolved here between the 
union pit committee and the pit boss, while the 
men stood in formation before the open mine. 

The words of a leader in the miners’ union, 
spoken years later, always reminded Mark of that 
first morning when he saw the massed miners at 
the pit top. 

“Some have expressed wonder at the unity and 
power of the miners’ union,” the leader said. “Some 
have asked: Why are the miners always first?) Why 
are they always at the head of the march of organ- 
Why is the United Mine Workers of 
America the greatest union on earth? 


ized labor ? 


“We say to them: Don the work clothes of a 
miner, stash a light on your head for a sun, march 
with us to the pit top, share with us our work, our 
dangers, our lives. Then you will understand our 
common bond of unionism.” 

Mark paused there on the rise of the first morn- 
ing before he walked down into the ranks of the 
massed miners to join them, to take his place as 


one of them, to mingle his voice, his light, his body 
with theirs. He remembered the old saying: “Once 
a miner, always a miner.” He remembered the way 
the miners always explained the hold that the mines 
get on a man: “Once you get coal dust under your 
skin, you can’t never get it out; that coal dust 
always brings you back to the mines.” 

Mark knew that once he joined the ranks of the 
miners his life was plotted—if indeed, it had 
not been plotted when he was born the son of a 


miner. He would rush into the mine with them, 


drag himself out with them in the late afternoon, 
march with them in the streets when they marched ; 
fight the same rocks, the same gas and the same 
company they fought. 

Mark was proud, he had become a man. Now, 
far back in his mind was his mother’s prayer— 
for one of her boys, one at least, to be something 
besides a miner; far away were the thoughts, that 
lost feeling he had when he thought of the girl he 
loved—who was still going to school—to be a lady; 
far away was that other world of which he had 
always dreamed—to go to school, to acquire knowl- 
edge. He had always thought he would be a scien- 
tist, or a historian or a writer—yes, a writer! Now 
it was all far away; buried under that fate which 
casts the son of a miner into the mines; buried 
under that primary urge, that proudness which 
comes of being a man; buried by what he saw, what 
he felt—the power of the massed miners before 
him. 

He was proud, he had become a man; this day 
he was taking his place among men. He took a 
deep breath, straightened his shoulders and marched 
down to take his place among the miners. 





A recent survey revealed the fact that 1938 
counties of the United States, including a popula- 
‘ion of about 17,000,000, have no registered gen- 
eral hospital. About 1,000 counties have not even 
one public health nurse. Many counties have very 
small and poorly equipped hospitals which are 
neither physically nor economically prepared to ad- 
mit large numbers of needy patients. Many are 
empty most of the time because they have so little 
to offer that patients prefer to stay at home, poor 
as their housing conditions may be. 

—Dr. Henry E. SIGERIst 
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Tollisontown is not a town at all. It is a thickly 


The Tale of Tollisontown 


By Pau E. Doran 


Pastor of the Blue Springs Larger Parish in White 
County, Tenn., and for more than a score of years 
a supervisor of Mountain Missions 


body seems to be kin to everybody else and yet 





settled and isolated community in White County, 
Tennessee. It occupies a plateau that slopes in 
nearly every direction toward some creek. The 
plateau itself is a series of low ridges with small 
streams and swamps in between. The population is 
from two to four hundred, depending upon where 
one considers the boundary to be. There is no 
agreement as to the exact boundaries of this com- 
munity. The territory embraced within the limits 
of Tollisontown belongs to three civil districts and 
is so far removed from the center of each that 
the men, until lately, have rarely ever bothered to 
vote. As for the women, they seldom leave their 
homes for any purpose, much less to vote. 

The whole of life in Tollisontown seems rather 
primitive. The houses and barns are small, sug- 
gesting dire poverty. Farms, for the most part, 
are only a few acres of tillable land, from which 
the people get the major portion of their living. 
The stock find grazing good in the swamps even in 
winter. On three sides there are hard-surfaced, all- 
weather roads, but there are no such roads in 
Tollisontown. It is an isolated community removed 
from the rest of the world. 

For about one hundred and forty years Tollison- 
town has lived its own life. No one knows who 
was the first settler, but according to tradition he 
was one Jim Tollison, who came from North Caro- 
lina. He probably came by way of the Old Ken- 
tucky Road and settled at a place that appealed to 
him. That section was then practically barren of 
trees and it must have seemed easy to start life 
anew where there would be no heavy timber to 
clear away. Moreover, game was abundant in the 
barrens in those days. The tradition handed down 
from the times of the first settlers all tell of the 
tall grass and the herds of buffalo and wild horses 
that roamed the wilderness. As time went on, 
other families came in and established homes. Few 
of the present population know anything about their 
ancestry. Only a few can read and write. Every- 


relationships are uncertain. 

Until 1939, in all the long history of Tollison- 
town, there was no school house or church building. 
The “Katy Walker” log house, built years ago at 
the upper edge of the plateau, was used both as a 
church and as a school. The old residents claimed it, 
but the people of the immediate vicinity say that 
it was never a part of Tollisontown, that an old 
woman known as Katy Walker built the home on 
her farm and fitted it up for a meeting-place. It 
was also used as a private school. 

To the more sophisticated dwellers, Tollisontown 
is a name of reproach. Many strange tales have 
been circulated. But the tales one hears from out- 
siders are not the same that one hears in the com- 
munity itself. In Tollisontown they tell you about 
the old mill that has been grinding corn for more 
than one hundred years; about the old pottery that 
for more than a century furnished many of the 
jars, jugs, crocks, and churns for the surrounding 
country; and about the baskets woven and sold 
to communities over a wide area. Many people in 
Sparta, Cookeville, McMinnville, and Crossville have 
seen a strange-looking wagon piled high with baskets 
of every description without knowing it was from 
Tollisontown. 

Sometimes in groups one hears a plaintive note. 
I have heard the following: 

“The county builds schools and furnishes teachers 
in other communities, but Tollisontown children can 
do without or else they can walk long distances to 
school; and in winter when the mud is too deep 
and sticky to walk, their parents can take them out 
in wagons in the morning and bring them back at 
night. The county can build roads in other com- 
munities, but in Tollisontown the people are too 
poor to need roads.” 

In the summer of 1939, Andrew Albert, a Sunday 
school missionary under the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., startec 
making some contacts in Tollisontown, looking 
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toward the organization of a Sunday school. There 
was no building available. As he met the people 
and talked over the problem he mentioned building 
a house that could be used as a meeting-house. A 
canvass was made and the people responded. Every 
man who had trees, gave one or more; others prom- 
ised to cut and haul them to the mill. A _ neigh- 
bor who owns a sawmill at the edge of the commu- 
nity agreed to saw the lumber without charge. 
Others were found who bought nails, windows, 
doors, and roofing. The county promised to give 
them a teacher and some money with which to 
purchase seats and other things needed. 

When the crops were laid by, Tollisontown began 
building a house on donated land in the center of 
the community, adjoining the cemetery. I was 
there a few days after the work began and saw 
Andrew Albert using a saw and hammer. I would 
neither 





not consider him a very skillful carpenter 
were many of the others very skillful—but I saw 
twenty-eight men engaged in building a house for 


worship and a place for their children to be trained. 

Later Mr. Albert visited Tollisontown and made 
the following report: 

“The house has been completed. The men gath- 
ered one day and stripped it, put a ceiling overhead, 
and installed the rest of the windows. The county 
has furnished us thirty desks and a good teacher. 
Now we have twenty-seven of the children in school. 
They are all proud of their school and are learning 
fast. We had eighty-six out for Sunday school. 
They seem to be very interested in the lessons we 
are having. Through a friend, I was able to get 
an adult school for the older ones at night, with 
eighteen members. Not only the children are learn- 
ing to read and write, but their fathers and mothers 
as well.” 

The building is not a beautiful piece of archi- 
tecture. Some might call it rough and crude—but 
it is filling a great need. It has been called Carter’s 
Chapel, and the people of Tollisontown are justly 
proud of it. 


ESD 


- e Editorial Notes .. 


The distinguishing characteristic of rural life to- 
day is that of community interest. The o!d provin- 
cialism yields to it in just the measure that im- 
proved means of communication makes it possible. 
Good roads, the automobile, the telephone and the 
rural mail man have brought with them a new epoch 
in rural social Life. With the going of the old 
provincialism goes aiso a large measure of the 
primitive individualism that marks a life of isola- 
tion. The farmer is still all too individualistic for 
his own good, but the coming of community spirit 
is knitting some social ties over his one time rather 
stark individualism and he is learning to cooperate. 


In a study of 700 rural churches, nearly half 
of them were found to have less than 50 members. 
No provision is made for the young people, no 
resident ministers. Plants are closed for six days a 
week and many of them are not open on the seventh. 
Three fourths of the rural churches in America 
have less than half-time preaching services. Nine 
tenths of the rural preachers in the three larger 


denominations live outside the community they 
serve. 

The rural church is losing youth from its fold. 
The reasons in part are: 1. Ignorance of much of 
the rural ministry. In one state it was reported 
that 9% of the Methodist ministers licensed for 
one year had less than eighth grade education. 
2. The radio furnishes better entertainment and 
sermons. 3. The farmer’s mail box is filled with 
the best of papers and magazines, which preach 
cooperation. 4. Tenants move often from one part 
of the community to another, and seldom take an 
active part in the local church, or perhaps they 
find they are not members of the local denomina- 
tional body, and that serves as a barrier to their 
cooperation. 5. The modern consolidated school 
makes the church antique in comparison and its 
old methods unattractive. 6. The message of the 
rural church fails to keep pace with the changing 
moralities of life. 7. Youth fails to see religion in 
over-churched fields, and especially where home 
missionary moneys have been spent in the competi- 
tion of religious bodies. 
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THE REVIEWING STAND 


YOU PAY AND YOU PAY by Maurice M. 
GOLDMAN, Howell, Soskins, Publishers, Inc., $2.50. 


One of the best and most comprehensive treat- 
ments of the financial pitfalls which beset the 
“Little Man” is the recent book of Maurice M. 
Goldman entitled “You Pay and You Pay.” Credit 
unionists have known for years that the middle 
classes of America have had to “pay through the 
nose” because of frauds and rackets which have 
been studiously organized to keep within the letter 
Different writers have at different 
times exposed separate ones of these legal institu- 


of the law. 


tions which prey on millions of our people of small 
means. We owe much to men like Brandies, Berman, 
Gilbert, Taylor, and to groups like the T.N.E.C. 
But it has 
taken a crusader like Goldman to corral in a 


who have investigated specific rackets. 


chamber of torture the whole “passell” of the 
“respectable” agencies posing as friends of the 
folk of small means. Through his six years of 
experience as assistant to the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts in charge of investigation of com- 
plaints of citizens of that state, he has gained first 
hand evidence as to what length these legalized 
financial organizations can go in defrauding the 
helpless and credulous masses. In turn, he directs 
the searchlight of publicity on the licensed small 
loan companies, the automobile finance corporations, 
the easy payment plans, the deputy tax collectors, 
the nurses registries, the fake trade schools, the 
investment counsellors, the workman’s compensa- 
tions plans, the industrial life insurance companies, 
the accident insurance companies, and the public ad- 
ministrators of estates. 

To the reviewer, the best treatment is that of the 
licensed small loan companies. Goldman examines 
item by item the claims of the professed enemies of 
the loa nsharks, who attempt to persuade us to 
the view that the most effective way to eliminate this 
evil is to legalize the high rates (3% per cent per 
month) of the licensed companies. He exposes 
such specious claims as “the legal companies are 
guilty of harsh methods of collections partly be- 
cause the agents, under pressure to avoid losses, 
sometimes disobey orders,” that “100,000 loans may 
be made in a single year without any complaints 
being registered,” that “small loan companies employ 


‘social workers’,”” that “they disdain to take the 


debtor’s household furniture,” that “only ten per 
cent of automobiles are repossessed,” and that “they 
must charge at least 36 per cent or go out of 
business.” He challenges their claims to be saviors 
of the oppressed by showing their fear of the 
Credit Union movement and their lobbying against 
true remedial legislation, their high earnings and 
high executive salaries and the connection of cer- 
tain so-called “consumers” organizations with and 
support by purely commercial interests. 

The treatment of other legal rackets is not so 
complete nor so comprehensive as that of the 
small loan companies but sufficiently thorough to 
challenge those in the Credit Union movement to 
persist in their efforts to solve in a democratic and 
cooperative way other problems as serious as those 
of installment credit. We must not relax our efforts 
through cooperative affiliates to provide safe and in- 
expensive forms of insurance to meet the urgent 
needs of our people. Our task has barely begun. 
Any credit unionist prone to relax his efforts will 
be jolted out of his lethargy and indifference by the 
disclosures in this book of the varied and serious 
legal obstacles in the path of every American citizen 
who is honestly striving to provide some measure of 
financial protection and security for himself and 
loved ones. I want to commend most earnestly the 
educational department of the Credit Union Nation- 
al Association for putting its stamp of approval on 
this excellent piece of educational material. In my 
opinion, it is a “must” book for the library of 
every Credit Union and for every Credit Union 
officer, and for every loyal citizen who has the 
welfare of his country at heart. 

AcBertT G. WEIDLER 


CREDIT UNIONS IN NORTH AMERICA 
by Roy F. Bergengren, 390 pages. Southern Pub- 
lishers, Kingsport, Tenn. $2.00. 


“There are 10,000 credit unions in North America 
with close to 3,000,000 members ; this is their story.” 
In those words this volume, written by the greatest 
authority on the subject, is offered to the public at 
two-thirds the usual price for a book of its size. 
It is not only their story but is also a compendium 
of all the techniques involved in the organization 
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and conduct of successful credit unions. Much of 
the review of “You Pay and You Pay” could be 
written of it, so will not be repeated here; read 
the two reviews together, then if you are going to 
organize a credit union be sure to get this one; it 


gives all the answers. 


OZARK COUNTRY. By Otto Ernest Rayburn. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941, pp. 352. $3.00 


Years ago Otto Ernest Rayburn fell in love with 
the Ozarks. At the fiftieth anniversary of that 
even (I am assum.ng Rayburn’s longevity.) it will 
be poss.ble to say of him what I heard said of a 
stalwart Ozarkian recently on the occasion 
his Golden Wedding Anniversary, ‘He _ loves 
his beloved in the same romantic way he did fifty 
years ago.” And now Rayburn has contributed 
the volume OZARK COUNTRY to the series 
AMERICAN FOLKWAYS, edited by Erskine 
Caldwell. It was a happy cho:ce that named Ray- 
burn to do this volume. 

Each chapter of the book starts with a sketch 
which portrays some characters or customs of the 
Ozarks, then concludes with the author's report 
and discussion of the subject indicated by the chapter 
title. That arrangement has made it possible for 
Rayburn to exercise his unique gift for dramatiza- 
tion (He is a born narrator.), and to draw upon 
his immense store of information and experience 
concerning folklore. Moreover, the plan keeps the 
two tasks distinct. Rayburn needs to be turned 
loose in his telling of any incident for he squeezes 
the last bit of dramatic juice out of the situation, 
much to the delight of the hearer or reader. A 
perfectly hilarious example is the very first sketch 
(‘Loafer’s Glory’ in Chapter 1). Of course there 
is a certain squeamishness in matters of hygiene 
which will be repelled by the account of the cat 
in the cracker barrel, but if the reader’s dramatic 
sense is not entirely asleep (or ‘civilized’ out of 
existence) he will exult in the almost photographic 
clarity of Rayburn’s portrayal. And again, Rayburn 
needs to be turned loose in spilling out the myriad 
bits of information that he has garnered in years 
of really loving search. 

The opening sketches of the chapters are theoretic- 
ally simulated autobiography. But I am quite 
sure that Rayburn himself could not separate the 
authentic from the simulated autobiography. There 
is too much of Ozark life, experience, atmosphere, 


and custom in Rayburn’s blood to permit him to 
be detached and unconcernedly objective. All the 
better for the book. But for that matter the book 
is autobiographical to the core. That means that 
here is a personally conducted tour that is so utterly 
different from the usual conducted tour that charac- 
terizes the tourist trade, wherein a conductor or 
guide reels off a speech which he has learned, all 
the while wondering how much of a tip he will 
get. But here in OZARK COUNTRY we have a 
situation of “out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” That is true, whether it be in 
the telling of a story (the sketches and portrayais ) 
or in exposition (the reports and discussions). 

However, while Rayburn’s incurable romanticism 
has given a delightful sheen to the whole book, the 
author is by no means unconscious of the unpleas- 
ant features and characteristics of his beloved. He 
mentions such more or less in passing, sometimes 
with brief discussion, though not always. It is 
therefore probable that the book will not appeal 
to the academic sociologist or to the apocalyptic 
reformer. Although only the Angel Gabriel could 
tell why a man like Rayburn should be saddled with 
the necessity and requirement of appealing to those 
august gentlemen. Incidentally (except that it is 
not incidental to Rayburn) those gentlemen might, 
if things went their way, do what Rayburn would 
lament to the end of his days, namely, sabotage a 
unique culture while introducing a certain sort of 
civilization. In fact the book closes with an almost 
inchoate premonition of a day of doom for Ozark 
Life. But should such happen, we can be very 
grateful for this record—no, it is not a record, 
it has more life than that. It is a whole gallery 
of portraits with indexes for each. 

W. G. Ross 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOL, by Inman Elsie 
Shatzmann, University of Chicago Press. 233 pages, 
$1.50. 


This informative and attractive book is of dis- 
tinct interest to students of rural life, more 
especially to those who hold a brief for the country 
school as an institution capable of being a center of 
community influence. The author, a native Swiss, 
a gifted linguist and scholar, was able to study and 
participate in the pre-war rural life of European 
countries and to give comparative and careful esti- 
mates of their schools, interpreting them from the 
cultural and economic background of each people— 
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Democratic Switzerland, Cooperative Denmark, 
Aristocratic Sweden, Conservative England, Corpor- 
ate Italy. Miss Shatzmann has also been a close 
student of rural education in America, especially 
as Executive Secretary of the Committee on Rural 
Education of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion; hence we respect her criticism when she writes 
of “Paradoxical United States,” where ‘education 
grew like wild crops in untilled soil’’ and where 
“pioneer organization and prerogatives stubbornly 
pers.st in surprising numbers (of rural schools) 
and surprising places.” Her suggestions are given, 
practically and attractively, through discussion of 
e.ementary and secondary school organization and 
curriculum, of the training, personnel and _ status 
of the teachers, and of the place of the school within 
the community and the community within the state. 

No more significant suggestion runs through The 
Country School than the clear statements regarding 
the social status and professional prestige of the 
country teacher abroad. Freed from uncertainty of 
tenure and socio-economic insecurity, the vocation 
attracts capable men and women. Chosen on the 
basis of character and fitness, trained for a special- 
ized life work, the teacher recognizes his obligation ; 
the community honors his position. His personality 
home, garden, school, form a unit which is the 
center and pride of village life. When we read 
of the local board and parent board “invariably meet- 
ing around the coffee table of the teacher’s home,” 
we are moved to wry humor! Word-pictures and 
photographs of well-landscaped rural school yards, 
of well-loved school-home gardens of England, 
Denmark, Sweden, form a sad contrast to the 
many rough, unkept school grounds in our country 
of abundant space and natural resources. 

“Teacher education in the United States especially 
for rural schools is still inadequate in degree and 
quality, and often mis-guided and non-functional 
in character.” This fact, together with poor tenure 
and salary terms, helps explain why, of approximate- 
ly 21,000 “one-room” teachers, less than one-fourth 
wish to continue as such. 

Of interest and encouragement to school builders 
who must work against handicaps of physical and 
social remoteness are the extremely difficult situa- 
tions in which other countries resourcefully provide 
good educational opportunities—Sweden for her 
nomad Laplanders; Iceland for remote farming and 
fishing families. The latter’s achievements prove 


that “neither wealth nor good fortune are necessary 
to the building of a great culture. It is the will 
and ideals of men.” 

Foreseeing increased responsibility for the country 
school in post-war America, Miss Shatzmann gives 
the stories of a few fearless, far-sighted men and 
women who are meeting the needs of their school 
communities by wise use of slim resources and 
by their contagious spirits. 


Mary PurRNELL Dupuy 


FOR MISSION STUDY GROUPS 


Friendship Press is the publishing name of the 
Missionary Education Movement (156 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y). It has published scores of excellent books 
for use in classes and discussion groups. Home and 
foreign missions have been treated in most of them 
but the broader interests of Christianization have 
also received attention in books on industrial, rural 
and racial questions. Some of these books have 
reached sales into the tens of thousands and been 
used by hundreds of thousands. Here are some of 
the more recent publications, treating of vital present 
day issues. They sell uniformly for $1.00 in cloth 
and 60 cents bound in paper. 


ON THIS FOUNDATION; The Evangelical 
Witness in Latin America, by W. Stanley Raycroft. 


210 pages and a four page map. 


The author spent twenty years in Latin America. 
Of the many volumes printed since the inauguration 
of the Good Neighbor policy this small volume is 
one of the most readable and puts more into little 
than any other. Democracy in most of Latin Am- 
erica is a dream rather than a thing realized, but 
it is a dream in the process of realization as 
feudalism retreats, a middle class develops and in- 
creasing numbers are educated. The land is yet in 
the hands of the few, the native Indian masses 
are exploited, the rulers are all too often “elected” 
by forecful means and the historic church still 
opposes the growing democracy. But progress 1s 
being made and the author cites the way in which 
evangelical Christianity initiates and expedites it 
and argues that no social progress is soundly made 
that is not ethical in its content and based upon a 


spiritual foundation. 
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RIM OF THE CARIBBEAN, by Carol McAfee 


Morgan, 182 pages. 


Mrs. Morgan is a missionary in Santo Domingo. 
She has traveled in Central America and all the 
islands of the Caribbean and writes in narrative, 
story telling style for youth. The narrative is of the 
author’s travels and the stories of human and mis- 
sionary interest, with an interlarding of factual 
material on conditions and historical backgrounds. 
Both the lands and the people are colorful, the 
missionary stories full of the heroic and the pic- 
tures drawn will deepen missionary interest as well 
as confirm one’s faith in the worth-whileness of 
A-48 page of “Discus- 


sion and Program Suggestions for Seniors’ by 


the missionary enterprise. 
Maud Upton is furnished for an extra 25 cents. 


DANGEROUS OPPORTUNITY by Earle H. 


Sallou. 211 pages. 


The author has spent twenty-five years in China; 
he has traveled widely, been a rural evangelist, re- 
gional secretary, educator, delegate to miss.onary 
conferences and all things to all men if by any 
means he could spread the benign ideas of Christi- 
anity. He says the most difficult decision he had to 
make in writing the book was “what not to put 
into it.’ While the word “crisis” is over used, it 
is not so in the period covered in China in this 
study—that covering the revolution of the past thirty 
years, and especially the present war period. He 
adopts the title “dangerous opportunity” because 
it so well fits the present-day situation for the 
Christian cause in China with the dangers of war 
and revolution, the opportunities furnished by the 
ferment of the New Order, the influence of sacrifi- 
cial missionary work, and the heroism of native 
Christians under persecution and suffering. Space 
does not permit any summary of the book’s contents 
but above notes on its coverage indicate its interest- 


ing and crucial nature. 


A CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE; Our Contri- 
bution to World Order by Roswell P. Barnes. 


196 pages. 

Mr. Barnes is associate general secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches and was previously 
for some time a secretary of the Council’s Depart- 


ment of International Justice and Good Will. In 
1940 he traveled in the war torn countries, Germany 


included. He attended various missionary and 
ecumenical church conferences and is well fitted by 
experience to write this study book on the relation 
and the duty of the church to the building of a 
peaceful world. He goes to the heart of the matter 
in delineating the “imperative” Christian principles 
and ideals which lay upon Christians but, like so 
many writers today, he does not seem, to this review- 
er, to differentiate adequately between what the 
church as an organized institution can do and what 
the “Christian Imperative” demands. He indicts our 
own government for not entering the League of 
Nations but acknowledges that it is difficult, and 
usually impossible, for the church as an organiza- 
tion to champion concrete ways and means for 
realizing the accomplishment of the principles and 
ideals of reform. The ministry and most of the 
denominational conferences of the churches advo- 
cated the principles of the League of Nations, but 
even their leaders divided as soon as the question 
of ratification became a politically partisan issue. 
We cannot forget that denominations split over the 
slavery issue, though all now confess that slavery 
was unchristian. The churches as such cannot act 
until the majority, and usually the overwhelming 
majority in the pew are committed by individual 
conviction. This is an excellent study book as an 
outline of the “Christian Imperative” regarding 
building a peaceful world, but it will be the united 
vo:ces of leaders like Mr. Barnes rather than the 
official voice of the churches that will influence the 
making of a Christian peace at the end of this war. 


THROUGH TRAGEDY TO TRIUMPH; The 
World Church in the World Crisis by Basil Mathews. 


195 pages. 


Bas:l Mathews is widely read in missionary circles 
the world around. He writes with a chaste and 
flowing pen, and he goes to the heart of things. 
This book would have better been called World 
Christianity and the World Crisis, for it is a treatise 
of the missionary crusade as seen from the Madras 
missionary conference. The “younger’’ churches, 
as he calls them, are given an exposition that often 
puts them into contrast with the older churches 
which, in turn, are exhorted to not only support 
them in this time of world crisis but to emulate 
their energy, sacrificial spirit and outlook as apostles 
of the Kingdom of God and of church unity. He 
looks through the personalities that came to Madras 
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from every tribe and tongue back to the peoples 
and places from which they came and then at the 
triumphs of the missionary gospel they represent 
in both themselves and the leavening influence of 
theit lives and labors in all their home lands. There, 
at Madras, where the missionary spirit was the 
dynamic, rather than at Edinburg or Stockholm 
or Oxford, where ecclesiastical, denominational and 
institutional considerations lay like the deep, still 
waters beneath the flowing surface streams of the 
great desire for unity and the Kingdom of God 
idea, was incarnate the hope of the Christian world. 


FAR WEST IN CHINA; Communists, Co- 
operatives, Colleges, by Stanton Lautenschlauger. 


25c. In this pamphlet of 48 pages the three inter- 


ests named in the sub-title are described in a re- 
We find that the Chinese Com- 
munists are not like the Russian, that they have 


vealing manner. 


no dictator, are democratic, make no fight on re- 


ligion and give every promise of building a 
socialized democracy once the war for their nation’s 
freedom is won. The cooperative movement in 
China today is one of the most heartening things 
taking place in their grim battles for freedom, as 
well as one of the most promising cooperative 
movements in the world. The way in which the 
colleges have moved to the west, keeping always 
ahead of the Japanese advance and never losing 
their mission is one of the remarkable stories in 


the epocal stories China is writing today. 


eSD 


How Philanthropic Foundations Spend Their Money 


The Raymond Rich Associates issued in May the 
following survey and analysis of gifts by 314 
Foundations for the year 1940—the latest year for 
which comprehensive figures were available: 

Medicine and public health continue to rank first, 
although education runs a close second, and social 
welfare third, among the objects toward which 
American foundations now grant an annual total 
of $40,400,000, according to a survey of foundation 
giving soon to be issued by Raymond Rich Asso- 
ciates, consultants to non-profit organizations. The 
survey, embracing reports from 314 leading founda- 
tions, brings up to date a similar survey of 243 
foundations published in 1939, and earlier investi- 
gations prepared by the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The survey indicates that for medical research, 
medical education, the erection and support of hcs- 
pitals, and other purposes related to medicine and 
public health, foundations granted individuals and 
institutions 30.4 per cent of their total disbursements, 
or $12,273,590 during 1940, the latest year for 
which complete figures are available. 

Education, the foremost concern of foundations 
until outranked by medicine and public health as 
indicated by the 1939 survey, now appears to be 
receiving almost equal support. During 1940 $11,- 
696,605 was given to general education, or 29 per 


cent of the total gifts. 


The other leading fields in which foundations 
subsidize projects are, in the order of volume of 
grants: social welfare, $4,395,898; the physical and 
biological sciences, $3,783,643; 
$1,528,510; religion, $1,224,044; and government 
and public administration, $1,062,917. 

In bringing together these and other figures cov- 
ering foundation activities and structures, the Rich 


social sciences, 


organization restricted its report to foundations that 
paid out at least $1,500 during 1940 for projects 
not directly controlled by foundation staff members. 
Previous surveys provide comparable figures for 
1937, 1934 and 1931. 

Although the grants of several large foundations 
provided an important part of the subsidies for 
medical and public health projects, gifts over one 
million dollars in 1940 accounted for only 56 per 
cent of the total grants in this fiield as compared 
with the 1937 gifts of over one million dollars, 
which accounted for 79 per cent of the total for 
that year. However, the smaller foundations have 
devoted an increasingly larger share of their income 
to medical research, thus making up the difference. 

The four gifts of more than a million dollars in 
this field in 1940 were the Rockefeller Foundation, 


$2,884,054; W. K. Kellogg Foundation, $1,505,480; 


The Commonwealth Fund, $1,401,730; and The 
Duke Endowment, $1,086,581. Gifts of the Car- 
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negie Corporation of New York for medicine and 
public health amounted to $796,104 in 1940. This 
field has been the chief interest of the John and 
Mary R. Markle Foundation to the extent of 
$685,805 and the total of $515,048 expended by 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Inc., is of course in this category also. 

Projects in the educational fiield received 29 per 
cent—$11,696,605—of the grants paid in 1940. In 
the educational field, the General Education Board, 
a Rockefeller fund, once again led with grants of 
$3,033,084 in 1940, and the Duke Endowment con- 
tributed $1,873,825. The third and fourth largest 
source for foundation funds in support of educa- 
tional projects were the Board of Directors of City 
Trusts of the City of Philadelphia and the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, which granted 
$1,756,471 and $1,624,446 respectively. 

In addition to the general educational projects 
surveyed in the main section of ‘the report, a special 
survey has been made for the first time of support 
available for education through student loan funds. 
The 32 funds under survey made loans totaling 
$1,158,740 during 1940 applicable to tuition in more 
than one institution. 

Sccial welfare received $4,395,897, or nearly 11 
per cent of the total reported. Although ranking 
third in volume of grants, more foundations con- 
tributed to this field than to any other. The two 
largest donors to social welfare projects in the year 
under survey were the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, $1,929,443, and the 
New York Foundation, $285,300. The Board of 
Directors of City Trusts of the City of Philadelphia 
gave the third largest contribution in this field 
also—$127,559. 

The physical and biological sciences received the 
fourth largest share of the grants, a total of 
$3,783,643. 
were: The Rockefeller Foundation, with gifts of 
$2,882,027 in 1940; the General Education Board, 
$478,825; and the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, $151,697. 


The leading donors of these funds 


Grants for the field of social science totaled 
$1,528,510, a substantial increase over the total con- 


tributions in 1937 which puts this in fifth place in 
1940 as compared with seventh place in the last 
study. Large grants in this field were made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, $576,213, and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, $428,996. 

Religious activities received considerably greater 
support in 1940, moving up from 12th place in 1937 
to sixth place in 1940 with gifts for that year 
totaling $1,224,044. 
sponsible for this increased support is the Le 


The foundation mainly re- 


Tourneau Foundation, established in 1935, which 
utilizes all of its funds for this purpose. Another 
substantial contribution to relig.on was that of the 
Duke Endowment amounting to $121,895. 

Thirty-six of the 314 foundations reported upon 
in the survey each made total grants of $150,000 
and more in 1940. Of these, the Rockefeller 
Foundation led the list with disbursements of 
$8,735,324. The General Education Board, in 
process of liquidation, which had made the largest 
grants in 1937, now appears second in the list with 
grants of $4,033,495. 

Seventeen of the largest foundations made more 
sizable disbursements in 1940 than in 1937. Aside 
from the very large increases in disbursements of 
two community trusts—the Winston-Salem [Founda- 
tion and the California Community Foundation— 
due to the fact that each of these trusts disbursed 
special moneys during 1940 and these payments 
were added to the usual grants from income, the 
largest increase in grants was in the case of the 
Le Tourneau Foundation, whose disbursements in 
1940, all in the field of religion, were four and a 
half times greater than their 1937 payments. The 
outside grants of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
were $2,042,096—an increase of 256.6 per cent from 
$572,685 in 1937; and those of the Zachary Smith 
Reynolds Foundation, Inc., were $250,000—an in- 
crease of 150 per cent from $100,000 in 1937. Pay- 
ments on grants of the John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation totaling $796,221 in 1940 were more 
than double its disbursements in 1937. 


Ga 


We will not, under any threat, or in the face of 
any danger, surrender the guarantees of liberty 
our forefathers framed for us in our Bill of Rights. 
We hold with all the passion of our hearts and 
minds to those commitments of the human spirit. 

—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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Mountain Ballads 


By May Justus 


AN Op MouTain WisH RHYME 


Oh, William, he had winning ways, 
A proper, pretty dandy, 
Who danced my heart into a daze, 


And courted me with candy. 


Vilets in the hollow, 
Poke greens im the dish, 
Bluebird, fly up, fly up, 


Give me my wish. 


A wiser-witted one was Len, 
Who saved a sight o’ money 
By courting me but now and then, 


His gift, a gourd o’ honey. 


Corn stacks in the meadow, 
Pumpkin in the dish. 
Brownbird, fly up, fly up, 


Give me my wish, 


Then here came lean and luckless Jim, 
To court me with a fiddle 
And ballad-song. I wed with him, 


I reckon that’s a riddle. 


Ice along the creek bank, 
‘Possum in the dish. 
Snowbird, fly up, fly up, 


Give me my wish. 


(The bird song is an old mountain wish rhyme. ) 


MR. SONGCATCHER 


A stranger man from far beyant 
Has come to Glowrie Glen, 

A wonder to the women folk, 
A worry to the men. 

No peddler with a shoulder pack, 
No preacher with the Word, 

No business of any kind, 


So far as we have heard. 


“A revenuer he may be, 
A hunting down a still!” 
The news up No-End Hollow goes 
And climbs to Hangman Hill. 
And foxy eyes are following 


The outlander today, 
Though no one fails to howdy him 
In mountain manner way. 


We give him bed and table room, 
And bid him stay a spell, 

lor common kindness is the due 
Of friend and foe as well. 

But keeny glances go with him 
And traipse along his track— 

The spy who comes to Glowrie Glen 


Will never more go back. 


The outlander has stayed with us 
A year or nigh-about. 
A wonder and a worry still 
We haven't riddled out. 
But some do say—and swear the tale 
As true as God’s Amen— 
He’s come a-seeking ballad songs, 


The songs o’ Glowrie Glen. 





MOUNTAIN MUSIC 


Iffen you are seekin’ fer a fiddle box or dulcimer 
Grandpaw Purdy is the man you want to see. 
Traipse along the Hollow trail—you will find him, 
never fail— 
Five miles, or thereabout, I reckon it'll be. 


(One-pen cabin by a lone pine tree.) 


Iffen you should stay a spell it'd pleasure him so 
well 
He would turn you out a tune—maybe three or 
four. 
Barb’ry Allen, Tom Bolyn, Sourwood Mountain, 
Cackling Hen— 
But he knows a hundred ballad songs or more. 
( You can’t miss him in his cabin door.) 


Iffen you are lookin’ fer a fiddle box or dulcimet. 
Grandpaw Purdy is the fellow you must meet. 





No, he wouldn’t sell you one—makes and plays ’em 
jest fer fun. 
Makin’ mountain music that is mighty hard to 


beat. 





(Listen fer it—ahd follow with your feet.) 
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WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


Resolution Submitted and Adopted by the “Con- 
ference of Religious Leaders” At The 
Mountain W oorkers’ Conference 
“Resolved: That the Rural Church Commission 
be informed of the conviction of this group of 
Religious Leaders that a larger representation of 
the ministers of the mountain area should be sought 
and that the meeting be planned another year with 
a sense of the vital place of this organization in 
unifying the religious leadership of the Southern 

Mountains.” 
TO RURAL MINISTERS 

Rural ministers have available a mine of informa- 
tion on rural problems through the publications of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Those interested in learning what is available should 
write to the Department for Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 60 for the Department's list of available 
publications. They should also ask to be put on 
the mailing list for the free monthly list of publi- 
cations. 

3ulletin No. 60 gives detailed directions as to 
how to order publications. It lists the periodical 
publications, some of which should come to every 
rural minded minister. Listed are available bulle- 
tins of particular interest to those working with 
farm people, such as those from the economic and 
social research sections of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the Extension Service, the Farm 
Credit Administration, Cooperatives Division, the 
Farm Security Administrat‘on, and other groups. 

County agents* offices have on display many bulle- 
tins dealing with practical problems of farm and 
home management.—PauL L. Voct, Senior Social 
Scientist, Division of Program, Study and Dis- 
cussion, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


STUDENTS BUILD A HEALTH HOUSE 
Harry LEE UppeRMAN 
President, Baxter Seminary 


There is the new Health House at Laxter Semi- 
nary. It was completely built by the Trades De- 
partment of the Seminary. The work was done by 
students, under the direction of several very capable 
vocational teachers and assistants and the furniture 
and equipment will be, to a large extent, made by the 
students. The Tennessee Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution aided in the building. 

Our plans are to make this oné of the best proj- 


ects anywhere to be found. It can be used as an 
instrument for the physical welfare of every boy 
and girl attending Baxter Seminary. Through it 
we hope to care for all manner of illness that 
comes to young people until they have finished the 
high school courses. We expect to have one or two 
trained nurses and a doctor or two, living in the 
Health House with their families, having an office 
and laboratories, clinical rooms and serving not 
only the school itself but the whole surrounding 
community. We hope that it will have a great 
influence in the community in which it is located 
and the surrounding communities five to ten miles 
away. This is our dream. 

We were able to get the Health House completely 
built just before the war struck us, and with all 
material and labor we have kept the cost down to 
$8,000. 


trades and carried work experience to approximately 


The work employed twenty-two separate 


120 boys over a period of between one and one-half 
and two years. The project went slowly along in 
order to train students in various occupations, and 


in building it they earned their schooling. 


A COOPERATIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 


Sigma Phi Gamma, a Young Woman's Sorority, 
has given the Mountain Workers’ Conference 
$350.00 to finance a Cooperative Medical program 
for school children in Jackson County, Kentucky. 

The plan as set up by representatives of the 
Reformed Church in Jackson County, Mrs. Sikes, 
of Save The Children Federation, Dr. Dodd of 
Berea Hospital, and Dr. Taylor, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Mountain Worker’s Conference, are 
as follows: 

Berea Hospital is to take care of tonsils, eyes 
and general preventive situations where grave need 
exists. 

Tonsilectomies are to be done for $5 each and 
glasses are to be fitted for a maximum of $7. 

Dental work will be done where such is neées- 
sary to safeguard health. 

Referrals are to be approved by one of the 
nurses or the County Health doctor (or both), 
and Mrs. Sikes of S. C. F. is to keep records and 
provide transportation. 

It was decided that when it is possible for the 
parents to share even a little in the cost that it 
will be more constructive to allow them to do so and 


will also make the fund go farther. 
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EDITORIAL 


The isms that challenge our American concept 
of democracy have little play in the Southern High- 
lands. There is little industry, very few cities, 
much isolation and both a tradition and a type of 
life coming down from the days of Jefferson. The 
great majority of the people are Baptists with their 
doctrines of individual salvation, freedom of per- 
sonal conviction and the simplest kind of democratic 
church organization. Rural communities in America 
are not much infected with the isms that challenge 
democracy and least of all are those of the South- 
ern Highlands where the colonial type of democratic 
individualism and independence was caught like an 
eddy in the movement westward geographically and 
left out of. the movement toward urbanism socially 
and economically. The log cabin is still the home 
of many and where it has been supplanted by one 
built of sawed lumber the mores of the family 
group are not greatly changed. Those who only 
travel the recently made good roads and pass 
through neat little towns in mountain valleys do 
not see the typical Southern Highlander. He is 
still an original Jeffersonian democrat, independent, 
proud, poor, and like the pioneer and the proverbial 
cat, able to “land on his feet” no difference from 
whence fate flings him. 


But if democracy consists, as Maury Maverick 
told the Southern Conference on Human Welfare, 
in freedom of speech and religion, the right to vote 
and to make a decent living, the Highlander quali- 
fies only on the first two freedoms; his freedom 
to vote is fettered in half the mountain states by 
the poll tax and his opportunity to make a decent 
living in all of them. In the forty states where 
no poll tax receipt is required as a condition of 
voting seven out of every ten adult men and women 
vote; in the eight states where it is required only 
two out of ten exercise this fundamental right of 
a free democracy, and four of the seven states in 
which the Southern Highlander lives still require a 
money payment for the right to vote. As the 


mountain side farmer shares with the cotton share 


cropper the lowest remuneration for his labor of 


any American c'tizen, he suffers an economic pre- 
hibition on the fundamental of his Jeffersonian 
democracy. The action of the Southern division of 


the Methodist women’s department of Christian 
Social Relations on this issue is both significant and 
exemplary. Declaring that they are “concerned 
with strengthening the ideal of democracy” and 
pointing out the above facts in regard to the poll 
tax states, all of which are Southern, they say: “The 
Geyer-Pepper bill to abolish the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite for voting in federal elections is pending 
in congress. We recommend that Methodist women 
work for the passage of this bill, as one step toward 
making the ballot available to all citizens in every 
state, and the curtailing in these states of some of 
the pernicious activities of political machines to 
further their own ends.” 


So we venture the following as principles which 
will be as fundamental to our social and _ political 
system as the freedom of business enterprise has 
long been—viz.: the right of labor to a job, not 
merely, as Henry Ford once said, to seek a job; 
the right of labor to organize if it so wishes without 
let or hindrance; the right of the aged, the children, 
and the unemployed to a guarantee of subsistence, 
and (in due time) of the ill to medical care; the 
right of the investor to protection against “high 
finance ;’’ the right of the consumer to protection 
against all adulteration and (increasingly) against 
false advertising; the right of the depositor of 
savings to insurance against bank failures; the right 
of the children of the poor to the abolition of wage 
labor and to increased opportunities in schooling; 
the right of women to equal pay for equal work and 
to every protection law and science can give to 
them as mothers; the right of all consumers to 
cooperate under advantages in the law equal to those 
of investment firms and corporations; the right of 
the people to own and manage any public utilities 
they may wish to manage on their own behalf, 
with many regional authorities like the TVA insur- 
ing cheap electricity, with lights for the homes of 
the rural dwellers and of the poor, with the lifting 
of burdens of drudgery from their arms; the right 
to a day for those who labor with their hands no 
longer than that of those who work in offices, and 
to a wage that lifts much of the burden of poverty 
from their shoulders; the right of the unemployed 
to work for a wage on public works. 














Potpouri 


I BELIEVE in boys and girls, the men and women 
of a great tomorrow; that whatsoever the boy sow- 
~~eth, the man shall reap. I Betirve in the curse of 
ignorance, in the efficacy of schools, in the dignity 
of teaching, and in joy of serving another. I 
BELIEVE in wisdom as revealed in human lives as 
well as in the pages of a printed book; in lessons 
taught not so much by precept as by example; in 
ability to work with the hands as well as to think 
with the head; in everything that makes life large 
and levely. I BELieve in beauty in the schoolroom, 
in the. daily life and out-of-doors. I Betieve in 
laughing, in all ideals and distant hopes that lure 
us on. I Bevieve that every hour of every day we 
receive a just reward for all we do. I Bexieve in 
the present and its opportunities, in the future and 
its promises, and in the divine joy of living. 

—By Epwin Oscoop Grover. 





“THE TONGUE” 

“The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
* Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 

The tongue destroys a greater horde, 

The Turks assert, than does the sword. 

The Persian proverb wisely saith, 

“A lengthy tongue, an early death” ; 

Or sometimes takes this form instead: 

“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Say the Chinese, “outsteps the steed” ; 
While the Arabs’ say doth this impart, 

“The tongue’s storehouse is the heart” ; 

From Hebrew with the maxim sprung, 

“Though feet may slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 
The sacred writ that crowns the whole, 

“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 





PRAYER IS POWER 


By Dr. Avexis CARREL 
Famous Medical Scientist 


“If you make a habit of sincere prayer, your life 
will be very noticeably and profoundly altered. 
Prayer stamps with its indelible mark our actions 
and demeanor. A tranquility of bearing, facial 
and bodily repose, are observed in those whose 
inner lives are thus enriched. Within the depths 
of consciousness a flame kindles. And man sees 
himself; He discovers his selfishness, his silly 
pride, his fears, his greeds, his blunders. He de- 


velops a sense of moral obligation, intellectual 
humility. Thus begins a journey of the soul toward 
the realm of grace. 





PRAYER OF THE CHURCH OF THE 


CROSSROADS 
(The membership of this church includes Japanese, 
Chinese, Hawaiian, Portuguese, Filipino, and white 
Americans.) 


O God, may the doorway of this house we 
have builded to Thee be wide enough to receive 
all who need love and tenderness and a Heavenly 
Father’s care, and narrow enough to shut out all 
envy and pride and hate. 

May its threshold be no stumbling block to 
little children or weak or straying feet, but may 
it be rugged and strong enough to turn away 
the tempter’s power. 

O God, may the doorway of this house be 
the gateway to the Eternal Kingdom. Amen. 





COOPERATION: A WAY OF LIFE 


“Man is a featherless biped,” said the Greek 
philosopher, proud at having reduced the definition 
of Man to five words. 

His nearest rival, whose definition had contained 
seven words, was stung to the quick. He racked 
his brains to find a flaw in the five-word statement. 

That afternoon, when the five-word victor was 
strutting proudly about the city, his rival flung 
at his foot a chicken which had been plucked of 
its feathers. . 

“There!” he cried triumphantly. “There is your 
Man—a featherless biped.” 

Brief definitions are not easy to make. Take 
Cooperation, which is at the same time a social 
creed and a form of trading. We ourselves like 
the six-word summary: “Cooperation is the way of 
Life.” ; 

That is the truth, for all men and women of: 
ideals cooperate instinctively. The alternative of 
cooperation is competition, which leads to death. 

Others may regard cooperation as a means of 
saving money, of obtaining high quality at fair 
prices, of improving labor conditions, or of making 
friends. We, knowing that cooperation achieves 
all these things and more, prefer the all-embracing 
definition. Cooperation is the way of Life——British 
Cooperative Union. 





Directory of Non-Profit Hospital Service Plans (157 pages). American Hospital Associ- 
ation, 18 East Division St., Chicago, Ill. A complete directory of non-profit hospital service 
plans listed by states, including prepayment pital associations and names of the hospitals 
cooperating. 

Proceedings National Health Conference. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
35c. Complete report of the proceedings of the greatest conference of social and health work- 
ers ever held in this country. 

Health Program Which Can Be Revaioes Without New Federal Legislation, by Kingsley 
Roberts, Columbia University Press, New York City. A leaflet by one of the greatest advo- 
cates of social medicine writing and leading in that field. 

Family Expenditures for Medical Care, Miscellaneous Publication No, 404 (241 pages). 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 30c. A very complete study ‘of family ex- 
penditures for medical care in all sections of the United States, with maps, tables, graphs, 
analysis and exposition. A revelation to those who have thought that this great rich land 
was not only amply provided with medical care and could affort it when provided. 

A Handbook on Cooperative Health Assoc ations, Utah W. P. A. Cooperative Education 
Section, 75 double sized pages, mimeographed. A study of cooperative health associations 
with tables and graphs, analysis and exposition. 

The Soviet People at War, By Albah Bessie, The American Council on Soviet Relaticns, 
112 East 19th St., New York City, 10c. How unity, morale and love of native land give the 
Russians fighting strength. 

Virginia’s Marginal Population—A study in rural poverty, By William Edward Garnett 
and Allen David Edwards (166 pages), Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, 
Virginia. A thorough-going, scientific, social and economic study of Virginians below a decent 
standard of living economic level. Of interest to anyone desiring the facts regarding the 
marginal peoples in the Southern states and in the Southern highlands. 

The Spanish-American Song and Game Book, by Mrs. Helen Chandler Ryan and Mr. 
Russell Vernon Hunter, A. S. Barnes and Compans, 67 West 44th Street, New York City, 
$2.00. An illustrated anthology, one of the products of the Writer’s Project of WPA, with 
the original Spanish and English translations; also directions in English for children play- 
ing the games. 

Home Games, by Neva L. Boyd, H. T. Fitzsimons Company, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, I1l., 25c. A booklet of interesting games with directions for playing, making easy 
to use without an instructor. 

Attacking on Social Work’s Three Fronts, by Shelby M. Harrison (30 pages), Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y., 15e. The presidential address before the recent Nation- 
al Conference of Social Work in New Orleans. A masterly presentation of social work with 
the armies, on the home front and after the war. 

A New Social Order, by Robert Nugent, Wilkin (16 pages), American Association for 
Economic Freedom, Washington, D. C. A well balanced, scholarly and progressive presen- 
tation of the society we ought to build after the war. 

After Defense—What? (19 pages), and After The War—Full Employment (19 ages): 
National Resources Planning Board, Washington, D. C. Two pamphlets by the National 
Resources Planning Board discussing what we may expect at the close of the war and offering 
suggestions that will help us avoid unempléyment. 

A Christian New Order, by Gregory Vlastos and Morton Freeman (6 pages), Fellowship 
For a Christian Social Order, 677 S na Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 05c. A leaflet by two 
leaders of the Canadian “Fellowship For a Christian Social Order,” with a ringing plea for 
social justice, 

Southern Workers Outside The Legislative Pale (36 es), American Labor Education 
Service, Inc., 487 W. 59th St., N. Y. City, 20c. A Presentation by five Southerners, edited by 
Professor H. C. Nixon covering the disadvantages of labor, agriculture, Negroes and citizens 
unable to pay the poll tax. 

Security for Farm Tenants, U. S. Department of Agriculture (13 pages), Farm Security 
et Washington, D. C. A presentation by FSA of their program for tenant 
purchases. 

The Fundamental Significance of Our Present Day Labor Movement, by W. Jett Lauck 
(16 pages), The American Association for Economic Freedom, Washington, D. C. A sympa- 
thetic and progressive presentation of value at the present time when labor questions are 
befogged with partisanship. 

The Mi ts, Migration to the Pacific Northwest, United States Government Printin 
Office, Washington, D. C. A thorou h-going scientific and statistical presentation an 
analysis of the recent dust bowl migration, with many tables and several graphs. 

Report on Progress of the W. P. A. Pro , Works Projects Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. No section of the country has benefitted more from the work of the WPA 
than the Southern Highlands. Not only were from 50 to 70% of breadwinners, unable to earn 
their family’s bread through the depression, given work, but road building, building of 
va ng egg and numerous other enterprises were brought into this section which had so 
ittle ore. 





